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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | 


AMERICA. 
Ravensnest ; or, the Redskins. By the Author of 
“The Pilot,” &c. &c. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 
Tuts is a curious book, the sequel of a curious de- 
sign or series produced by Mr. Cooper under the 
title of * The Littlepage Manuscripts.” The au- 
thor, observant of the many defects and evils which | 
assail the true interest, and threaten still more to 
injure the prosperity and fame of his country, has | 
entered into an exposure of them, under the sem- | 
blance of a fictious tale. The frame-work we do 
not consider so felicitous as the matter is nation- 
ally and indeed universally important. In rela- 
tion to the great family of mankind, the improve- 
ment or deterioration of the United States, and 
the position of its government and constitution, 
must carry with them results affecting the whole— 
the old world as well as the new. And thus it 
ig of much interest to see the case probed by so 
intelligent a native operator as Mr. Cooper, whose 
observations may well be received as the sequel to 
Tocqueville and other foreign writers who have 
thrown most light on the s/atus quo and prospects 
of the American people. That Mr. Cooper is 
malcontent with much that he sees around him is 
obvious enough ; but we are not prepared to say 
that he is unfaithful or unjust in the statement of 
his facts or the drawing of his inductions. When 
a person Gan defend repudiation (as he does) we 
do not opine that he can be charged with anti- 
Yankee prejudices. But the great grievance which 
his publication is devoted to denounce is the anti- 
rent movement, of which he speaks in terms of un- 
measured condemnation ; and from the prevalence 
of which he foresees the most unfortunate conse- 
quences. Of the even-handedness of his strictures, 
disapproving or praising as his judgment directs, 
the following may be quoted in proof. It is a con- 
versation between two of his imaginary characters 
in Paris : 
“*America is a glorious country, after all, 
Hugh ; and it is a pride and a satisfaction to be- 
long to it. Look back at it, as I can remember it, 
anation spit upon by all the rest of Christendom 
—' *You_must at least own, my dear sir,’ I put 
in, somewhat pertly, perhaps, ‘the example might | 
tempt other people; for if ever there was a na- | 
tion that is assiduously spitting on itself, it is 
our own beloved land.’ ‘True, it has that nasty 
custom in excess; and it grows worse instead of 
better, as the influence of the better mannered and 
better educated diminishes; but this is a spot on 
the sun—a mere flaw in the diamond, that friction 
will take out, But what a country—what a glori- 
ous country, in truth, itis! You have now done 
the civilised parts of the old world pretty thorough- 
ly, my dear boy, and must be persuaded, yourself, 
of the superiority of your native land.’ ‘I remem- 
ber you have always used this language, uncle Ro; 
yet have you passed nearly one-half of your time 
out of that glorious country, since you have reached 
man's estate." “The mere consequence of acci- 
dents and’ tastes. Ido not mean that America is 
4 country for a bachelor, to begin with; the means 
$ amusement for those who have no domestic 
rearths are too limited for the bachelor. Nor do 
mean that society in America, in its. ordinary 
meaning, is in any way as well-ordered, as taste- 
teh a “mannered, as agreeable, or as instrue- 
and useful, as society in almost any European 
country I: know. Ihave never supposed that the 








| enjoyment in Europe than in America. 


ever enjoy himself half as much at home as he | or not.’ ‘I do not see how that mends the matter. 
may enjoy himself in this part of the world; and I | These countries tell us that such is the effect of 
am willing to admit that, intellectually, most gen- | your system there, while we are too honest to allow 
tlemen in a great European capital live as much in | such a system to exist in this part of the world.’ 
one day as they would live in a week in such | ‘Pooh! all gammon, that. They prevent the existence 
places as New York, and Philadelphia, and Balti- | of our system for very different reasons, and they co- 
more.’ ‘You do not include Boston, I perceive, | erce the payment of the interest on their debts that 
sir.’ ‘Of Boston I say nothing. They take the | they may borrow more. This business of repudia- 
mind hard there, and we had better let such a state | tion, as it is called, however, has been miserably mis- 
of things alone. But as respects a man or wo- represented; and there is no answéring a falsehood 
man of leisure, a man or woman of taste, a man or | by an argument. No American state has repudi- 
woman of refinement generally, I am willing to| ated its debt, that I know of, though several have 
admit that, ceteris paribus, each can find far more | been unable to mect their engagements as they 
But the | have fallen due.’ ‘ Unable, uncle Ro?’ ‘ Yes, 
philosopher, the philanthropist, the political econo- | unable—that is the precise word. Take Pennsyl- 
mist—in a word, the patriot, may well exult in| vania, for instance; that is one of the richest com- 
such elements of profound national superiority as | munities in the civilised world; its coal and iron 
may be found in America.’ ‘I hope these ele- | alone would make any country affluent, and a por- 
ments are not so profound but they can be dug up | tion of its agricultural population is one of the most 
at need, uncle Ro?’ ‘There will be little diffi- | affluent I know of. Nevertheless, Pennsylvania, 
culty in doing that, my boy. Look at the equality | owing to a concurrence of events, could not pay 
of the laws, to begin with. They are made on the | the interest on her debt for two years and a half, 
principles of natural justice, and are intended for | though she is doing it now, and will doubtless con- 
the benefit of society—for the poor as well as the | tinue to do it. The sudden breaking down of that 
rich.’ ‘ Are they also intended for the rich as well | colossal moneyed institution, the soi-disant bank of 
as the poor?’ ‘Well, I will grant you a slight | the United States, after it ceased to be in reality 
blemish is beginning to appear in that particular. |a bank of the government, brought about such a 
It is a failing incidental to humanity, and we must | state of the circulation as rendered payment, by any 
not expect perfection. There is certainly a slight | of the ordinary means known to government, im- 
disposition to legislate for numbers, in order to | possile—I know what I say, and repeat, impossible. 
obtain support at the polls, which has made the | It is well known that many persons, accustomed to 
relation of debtor and creditor a little insecure, | affluence, had to carry their plate to the mint, in 
possibly; but prudence can easily get along with | order to obtain money to goto market. Then 
that. It is erring on the right side, is it not, to| something may be attributed to the institutions, 
favour the poor instead of the rich, if either is | without disparaging a people’s honesty) Our-in- 
to be preferred?’ ‘Justice would favour neither, | stitutions are popular, just as those of France are 
but treat all alike. I have always heard that|the reverse; and the people, they who were on 
the tyranny of numbers was the worst tyranny in | the spot—the home creditor, with his account un- 
the world.’ ‘Perhaps it is, where there is actually | paid, and with his friends and relatives inthe legis- 
tyranny, and for a very obvious reason. One| lature, and present to aid him, contended for his 
tyrant is sooner satisfied than a million, and| own money before any should be’ sent*abroad.’ 
has even a greater sense of responsibility. I can |‘ Was that exactly right, sir?’ ‘Certainly not; it 
easily conceive that the Czar himself, if disposed was exactly wrong; but very particularly natural. 
to be a tyrant, which I am far from thinking to | Do you suppose the King of France would not take 
be the case with Nicholas, might hesitate about | the money for his civil list, if cireamstances should 
doing that, under his undivided responsibility, | compel the country to suspend on the debt for a 
which one of our majorities may do, without even | year or two, or the ministers their salaries? My 
being conscious of the oppression it exercised, or | word for it, each and all of them would prefer them- 
caring at all about it. But, on the whole, we do| selves as creditors, and act accordingly. Every 
little of the last, and not in the least enough to | one of these countries has suspended in some form 
counterbalance the immense advantages of the | or other, and in many instances balanced the ac- 
system.’ ‘I have heard very discreet men say | count with the sponge. Their clamour against us 
that the worst symptom of our system is the gra- | is altogether calculated with a view to political ef- 
dual decay of justice among us. The judges have fect.’ ‘Still, I wish Pennsylvania, for instance, 
lost most of their influence, and the jurors are get- | had continued to pay at every hazard.’ *Itis well 
ting to be law-makers as well as law-breakers.’ enough to wish, Hugh; but it is wishing for an im- 
‘There is a great deal of truth in that, I will ac- | possibility. Then, you and I, as New Yorkers, 
knowledge also; and you hear it asked constantly, | have nothing to do with the debt of Pennsylvania, 
in a case of any interest, not which party is right, |no more than London would have to do with the 
but who is on the jury. But I contend for no per- | debt of Dublin or Quebec. We have always paid 
fection ; all I say is, that the country is a glorious | our interest, and, what is more, paid it more hon- 
country, and that you and I have every reason to estly, if honesty be the point, than even England 
be proud that old Hugh Roger, our predecessor | bas paid hers. When our banks suspended, the 
and namesake, saw fit to transplant himself into | state paid its interest in as much paper as would 
it a century and a half since.’”’ buy the specie in open market ; whereas England 

Then comes the justification of repudiation: made paper legal tender, and paid the interest 

“ There have been calculated attempts to bring | on her debt in it for something like five-and-twenty 
us into discredit of late, by harping on the failure | years, and, that, too, when her paper was at a large 
of certain states to pay the interest on their debts. discount. I knew of one American who held near 
But all that is easily answered, and more so by you |a million of dollars in the English debt, on which 
and me as New Yorkers. There is not a nation in | he had to take unconvertible paper for the interest 
Europe that would pay its interest, if those who | for a long series of years. No, no! this is all 
are taxed to do so had the control of these taxes, | gammon, Hugh, and is not to be regarded as making 











man of leisure, apart from the affections, could 
ed 31.) 


and the power to say whether they were to be levied | us a whit worse than our neighbours. The equality 
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of our laws is the fact inwhich I glory!’ ‘If the 
rich stood as fair a chance as the poor, uncle Ro.’ 
‘ There is a screw loose there, I must confess; but 
it amounts to no great matter.’ ‘Then the late 
bankrupt law?’ ‘ Ay, that was an infernal proce- 
dure—that much I will acknowledge, too. It was 
special legislation enacted to pay particular debts, 
and the law was repealed as soon as it had done 
its duty. That is a much darker spot in our history 
than what is called repudiation, though perfectly 
honest men voted for it.’ ‘ Did you ever hear 
of a farce they got up about it at New York, just 
after we sailed?’ ‘Never; what was it, Hugh? 
though American plays are pretty much all farces.’ 
‘ This was a little better than common, and on 
the whole, really clever. It is the old story 
of Faust, in which a young spendthrift sells him- 
self, soul and body, to the devil. On a certain 
evening, as he is making merry with a set of wild 
companions, his creditor arrives, and, insisting on 
seeing the master, is admitted by the servant. He 
comes on, club-footed and behorned, as usual, and 
betailed, too, I believe; but Tom is not to be 
scared by trifles. He insists on his guest’s being 
seated, on his taking a glass of wine, and then on 
Dick’s finishing his song. But, though the rest of 
the company had signed no bonds to Satan, they 
had certain outstanding book-debts, which made 
them excessively uncomfortable; and the odour of 
brimstone being rather strong, Tom arose, ap- 
proached his guest, and desired to know the na- 
ture of the particular business he had mentioned 
to his servant. ‘ This bond, sir,’ said Satan sig- 
nificantly. ‘ This bond? what of it, pray? It 
seems all right.’ ‘Is not that your signature?’ 
*Tadmit it.’ ‘ Signed in your blood?’ ‘ A con- 
ceit of your own; I told you at the time that ink 
was just as good in law.’ ‘It is past due seven 
minutes and fourteen seconds.’ ‘So it is, I de- 
clare! but what of that?’ ‘I demand payment.’ 
‘ Nonsense! no one thinks of paying now-a-days. 
Why, even Pennsylvania and Maryland don’t pay.’ 
©T insist on payment.’ ‘Oh! you do, do you?’ 
Tom draws a paper from his pocket, and adds, 
magnificently, ‘ There, then, if you’re so urgent— 
there is a discharge under the new bankrupt law, 
signed Smith Thompson.’ This knocked the de- 
vil into a cocked-hat at once.’ My uncle laughed 
heartily at my story; but instead of taking the 
matter as I had fancied he might, it made him 
think better of the country than ever. ‘ Well, 
Hugh, we have wit among us, it must be confessed,’ 
he cried, with the tears running down his cheeks, 
© if we have some rascally laws, and some rascals 
to adminster them.’” 
The whole affair of anti-rentism is too com- 
plicated for us to endeavour to clear up. A few 
passages may make the question partially intelli- 
gible: 
“ Anti-rentism did commence on the estate of 
the Rensselaers, and with complaints of feudal 
tenures, and of days’ works, and fat fowls, backed 
by the extravagantly aristocratic pretension that a 
* manor’ tenant was so much a privileged being, 
that it was beneath his dignity, as a free man, to 
do that which is daily done by mail-contractors, 
stage-coach owners, victuallers, and even by them- 
selves in their passing bargains to deliver potatoes, 
onions, turkeys, and pork, although they had so- 
lemnly covenanted with their landlords to pay the 
fat fowls, and to give the days’ works. The feudal 
system has been found to extend much further, and 
* troubles,’ as they are called, have broken out in 
other parts of the State. Resistance to process, 
and a cessation of the payment of rents, has oc- 
curred on the Livingston property, in Hardenberg 
—in short, in eight or ten counties of the State. 
Even among the bond fide purchasers on the Hol- 
land purchase, this resistance has been organised, 
and a species of troops raised, who appear dis- 
uised and armed wherever a levy is to be made. 
Soa men have already been murdered, and 
there is the strong probability of a civil war.’ ‘In 


government of the State been doing all this time?’ 
‘ In my poor judgment, a great deal that it ought 
not to have done, and very little that it ought. 
You know the state of politics at home, Hugh; 
how important New York is in all national ques- 
tions, and how nearly tied is her vote—less than 
ten thousand majority in a canvass of near half a 
million of votes. When this is the case, the least- 
principled part of the voters attain an undue im- 
portance—a truth that has been abundantly illus- 
trated in this question. The natural course would 
have been to raise an armed constabulary force, 
and to have kept it in motion, as the anti-renters 
have kept their ‘ Injins’ in motion, which would 
have soon tired out the rebels, for rebels they are, 
who would thus have had to support one army in 
part, and the other altogether. Such a movement 
on the part of the State, well and energetically 
managed, would have drawn half the ‘ Injins’ at 
once from the ranks of disaffection to those of au- 
thority; for all that most of these men want is to 
live easy, and to have a parade of military move- 
ments. Instead of that, the legislature substan- 
tially did nothing until blood was spilt, and the 
grievance had got to be not only profoundly dis- 
graceful for such a State and such a country, but 
utterly intolerable to the well-affected of the re- 
volted counties, as well as to those who were kept 
out ofthe enjoyment oftheir property. Then, indeed, 
it passed the law which ought to have been passed 
the first year of the‘ Injin’ system—a law which ren- 
ders it felony to appear armed and disguised ; 
but Dunning writes me this law is openly disre- 
garded in Delaware and Schoharie, in particular, 
and that bodies of ‘ Injins,’ in full costume and 
armed, of a thousand men, have appeared to pre- 
vent levies or sales. Where it will end, Heaven 
knows!’ ‘Do you apprehend any serious civil 
war?’ ‘It is impossible to say where false prin- 
ciples may lead, when they are permitted to make 
head and to become widely disseminated in a 
country like ours. Still, the disturbances, as such, 
are utterly contemptible, and could and would be 
put down by an energetic executive in ten days 
after he had time to collect a force to do it with. 
In some particulars the present incumbent has 
behaved perfectly well; while in others, in my 
judgment, he has inflicted injuries on the right 
that it will require years to repair, if, indeed, they 
are ever repaired.’ ‘ You surprise me, sir; and 
this the more especially, as | know you are gene- 
rally of the same way of thinking, on political sub- 
jects, with the party that is now in power.’ ‘ Did 
you ever know me to support what I conceived to 
be wrong, Hugh, on account of my political affini- 
ties?’ asked my uncle, a little reproachfully as to 
manner. ‘ But let me tell you the harm that I 
conceive has been done by all the governors who 
have had anything to do with the subject; and 
that includes one of a party to which I am op- 
posed, and two that are not. In the first place, 
they have all treated the matter as if the tenants 
had really some cause of complaint; when in truth 
all their griefs arise from the fact that other men 
will not let them have their property just as they 
may want it, and in some respects on their own 
terms.’ ® ° e 

“* In the first place, here is a citizen who has 
got as much property as he wants, and who wishes 
to live for other purposes than to accumulate. 
This property is not only invested to his entire 
satisfaction, as regards convenience, security, and 
returns, but also in a way that is connected with 
some of the best sentiments of his nature. It is 
property that has descended to him through an- 
cestors for two centuries; property that is histori- 
cally connected with his name—on which he was 
born, on which he has lived, and on which he has 
hoped to die; property, in a word, that is asso- 
ciated with all the higher feelings of humanity. 
Because some interloper, perhaps, who has pur- 
chased an interest in one of his farms six months 
before, feels an aristocratic desire not to have a 





the name of what is sacred and right, what has the 


—<—$ 
fact he has no other right to than he gets thr 
his lease, the governor of the great state tne 
York throws the weight of his official Position 
against the old hereditary owner of the goil y 
solemnly suggesting, in an official document that 
is intended to produce an effect on public opin . 
that he should sell that which he does not wish t 
sell, but wishes to keep, and that at a price which 
I conceive is much below its true pecuniary value 
We have liberty with a vengeance, if these ar 
some of its antics !’ ® * * 4 
“ *T do not at all like the idea of being abridged 
of the power of hiring a farm for the longest time | 
can obtain it, which is one of the Projects of some 
of the ultra reformers of free and equal New York 
It is wonderful, Hugh, into what follies men pre. 
cipitate themselves as soon as they begin to run 
into exaggerations, whether of politics, religion, or 
tastes, Here are half of the exquisite philanthro- 
pists who see a great evil affecting the rights of 
human nature in one man’s hiring a farm from 
another for as long a term as he can obtain it, who 
are at the very extreme in their opinions on free. 
trade. So free-trade are some of the journals 
which think it a capital thing to prevent landlords 
and tenants from making their own bargains, that 
they have actually derided the idea of having es 
tablished fares for hackney-coaches, but that it 
would be better to let the parties stand in the rain 
and higgle about the price, on the free-trade prin- 
ciple. Some of these men are either active agents 
in stimulating the legislature to rob the citizen of 
this very simple control of his property, or passive 
lookers-on while others do it.’ ‘ Votes, sir, votes,’ 
‘It is, indeed, votes, sir, votes; nothing short of 
votes could reconcile these men to their own in- 
consistencies.’ ”’ 

(To be continued.) 





The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 2 vols, 8vo, 
Moxon. 

Wuat a body of classical memories, of imagination, 
of thought, and of poetry, do these volumes contain! 
Piece after piece we read, and it seems to us asif 
they heaped up an accumulation of fame for their 
author, whom, much as we have admired in sepa- 
rate publications, we have never estimated sufi- 
ciently before. The vast fund of mind, if we may 
use the expression, flows on and expands like a 
splendid river in its course; and all around is fer- 
tility and variegated produce; assuming every 
change of form and colour—the grand, the curiously 
minute—the brilliant, the shadowy—the mysterious, 
the sensible. 

In the first volume are the well-known and much- 
criticised first and second series of the Imaginary 
Conversations ; but the last contains many noveltiss 
under the titles of Conversations, Hellenics, Poems, 
and Dramatic Scenes. To say that these partake 
of the same powers and spirit which have raised 
the reputation of the writer so high from what he 
had already accomplished, is enough for us ; for to 
repeat panegyrics is but an idle and tedious process, 
and we would always rather wish that an author 
should win the palm by his own performance, than 
exhaust our vocabulary in penning praises. We 
will therefore let Mr. Landor speak for himself; 
and only regret that our quotations must of neces 
sity be so limited, and unequal to more than a very 
faint indication of his merits. The following wil 
shew that our author does not hero-worship Crom- 
well as Mr. Carlyle does. The dialogue is between 
Oliver and Sir Oliver Cromwell. . 

“ Sir Oliver. How many saints and Sions dost 
carry under thy cloak, lad? Ay, what dost ee 
at? What art about to be delivered of? Trott, 
it must be a vast and oddly-shapen piece of roguety 
which findeth no issue at such capacious oa 
I never thought to see thy face again. 4 
what, in God’s name, hath brought thee to Ham- 
sey, fair Master Oliver? : 

Oliver. In His name verily I come, and upon 





landlord, and wishes to own a farm in fee, that in 


His errand; and the love and duty I bear unto 
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my godfather ond uncle have added wings, in a 
v zeal. 
sort ¥O. Take ‘em off thy zeal and dust thy con- 
science with ’em. Ihave heard an account of a 
saint, one Phil Neri, who in the midst of his devo- 
tions was lifted up several yards from the ground. 
Now I do suspect, Nol, thou wilt finish by being a 
saint of his order ; and nobody will promise or 
wish thee the luck to come down on thy feet again, 
as he did. So! because a rabble of fanatics at 
Huntingdon have equipped thee as their represen- 
tative in Parliament, thou art free of all men’s 
houses, forsooth! I would have thee to under- 
stand, sirrah, that thou art fitter for the house they 
have chaired thee unto than for mine. Yet I do 
not question but thou Wilt be as troublesome and 
umruly there as here. Did I not turn thee out of 
Hinchinbrook when thou wert scarcely half the 
rogue thou art latterly grown up to? And yet 
wert thou immeasurably too big a one for it to hold. 

0, It repenteth me, O mine uncle, that in my 
boyhood and youth the Lord had not touched me. 

Sir 0. Touch thee! thou wast too dirty a dog by 
half. 

0. Yea, sorely doth it vex and harrow me that 
] was then of ill conditions, and that my name. . 
even your godson’s . . stank in your nostrils. 

Sir 0. Ha! polecat! it was not thy name, al- 
though bad enough, that stank first; in my house, 
atleast. But perhaps there are worse maggots in 
stauncher mummeries. 

0. Whereas in the bowels of your charity you 
then vouchsafed me forgiveness, so the more con- 
fidently may I crave it now in this my urgency. 

Sir 0. More confidently! What! hast got more 
confidence ? Where didst find it? I never thought 
the wide circle of the world had within it another 
jot for thee. Well, Nol, I see no reason why 
thou shouldst stand before me with thy hat off, in 
the courtyard and in the sun, counting the stones 
in the pavement. Thou hast some knavery in 
thy head, I warrant thee. Come, put on thy beaver. 

0. Uncle Sir Oliver! I know my duty too well 
to stand covered in the presence of so worshipful a 
kinsman, who, moreover, hath answered at bap- 


. tism for my good behaviour. 


Sir 0, God forgive me for playing the fool be- 
fore Him so presumptuously and unprofitably ! 
Nobody shall ever take me in again to do such an 
absurd and wicked thing. But thou hast some 
left-handed business in the neighbourhood, no 
doubt, or thou wouldst never more have come 
under my archway, 

0. These are hard times for them that seek 
peace. We are clay in the hand of the potter. 

_ Sir 0. I wish your potters sought nothing cost- 
lier, and dug in their own grounds for it, Most 
ofus, as thou sayest, have been upon the wheel 
of these artificers; and little was left but rags 
when we got off. Sanctified folks are the cleverest 
skinners in all Christendom, and their Jordan 
tans and constringes us to the averdupois of mum- 
mies, 

0, The Lord hath chosen his own vessels. 

Sir 0. 1 wish heartily He would pack them off, 
and send them anywhere on ass-bgck or cart (cart 
preferably), to rid our country of’em. But now 
again to the point: for if we fall among the pot- 
sherds we shall hobble on but lamely. Since thou 
art raised unto a high command in the army, and 
hasta dragoon to hold yonder thy solid and stately 
piece of horse-flesh, I cannot but take it into my 
fancy that thou hast some commission of array or 
disarray to execute hereabout. 

_0. With a sad sinking of spirit, to the pitch well- 
nigh of swounding, and with a sight of bitter tears, 
Which will not be put back nor stayed in anywise, as 
you bear testimony unto me, uncle Oliver! 

F he No tears, Master Nol, I beseech thee! 
loth ays, among those of thy kidney, portend the 
ry te blood. What dost whimper at? 
' That I, that I, of all men living, should be 
put upon this work ! 
Sir 0, What work, prythee ? 





O. I am sent hither by them who (the Lord in 
his loving-kindness having pity and mercy upon 
these poor realms) do, under his right hand, ad- 
minister unto our necessities, and righteously com- 
mand us, by the aforesaid as aforesaid (thus runs 
the commission), hither am I deputed (woe is 


me!) to levy certain fines in this county, or shire, |. 


on such as the Parliament in its wisdom doth style 
malignants. 

Sir O. If there is anything left about the house, 
never be over-nice: dismiss thy modesty and lay 
hands uponit, In this county or shire, we let go 
the civet-bag to save the weazon. 

O. O mine uncle and godfather! be witness for 
me. 

Sir O. Witness for thee! not I indeed. But I 
would rather be witness than surety, lad, where 
thou art docketed. 

O. From the most despised doth the Lord ever 
choose his servants. 

Sir O. Then, faith! thou art his first butler. 

O. Serving him with humility, I may peradven- 
ture be found worthy of advancement.’’* 

The rest is of the same racy order; but we have 
not room for it: and here is part of another piquant 
and very different specimen : 

** Talleyrand and Archbishop of Paris.—A. M. de 
Talleyrand, it is painful to me to see you in this 
deplorable state of health, although it places me in 
the company of the most distinguished and cele- 
brated man in France, and offers me the oppor- 
tunity of rendering him a service and a duty. 

T. Infinite thanks, Monseigneur, for so friendly 
a visit, quite without ceremony, quite without even 
an invitation or request. It overpowers me. I 
cannot express my sense of your goodness. 

A, Alas! what are the dignities and honours 
of the world! 

T. Ask the spy-dukes Savery and Fouché. Be- 
cause they were dukes I would not be one. But is 
not the Prince of Piombino a prince? Is not the 
King of Naples a king? Is not Francis of Austria 
an emperor? Games are to be played with coun- 
ters of the same form and valuation. 

A. All these things are by God's appointment. 

T. No doubt of it; none whatever. 

A. We mortals are too dimsighted to discern the 
fitness or utility of them. 

T. I do think, I do humbly think, I can espy it. 
They render the poorest devils on earth almost 
contented, finding that they are at least beyond 
the finger of scorn for assuming false appearances. 

A. M. le Prince! we are now most especially in 
the presence of the Almighty. Your highness has 
had leisure to contemplate the nothingness of the 
world, and to see that we all are but dust; one par- 
ticle each. 

T. I am unused to pay compliments (aside). . 
or indeed to pay anything else if I could help it 
. » yet, monseigneur, I do declare to you that, dry 
and old as the dust is, there is something to my 
mind very spiri(ual in one particle each. I never 
met with it before. The rest is found in most 
books of divinity, I believe; but I suspect the one 
particle each is extra- parochial. 

A. I am much flattered, M. de Talleyrand, by 
your criticism. I know the extent of your infor- 
mation and its exactness. Believe me, | did not 
come hither quite unprepared for so ingenious and 
acute a penitent. I filed down my preparatory 
exhortation to this point. If you are pleased with 
it, I take infinite glory to myself, and have half 
accomplished my mission. We must all regret 
that, having embraced the Church, you left her 
(unwillingly, no doubt) without your powerful sup- 

ort. 
7. 1 saw her tottering over my head, which she 
had clawed and bitten rather sharply now and then, 





* Among his minor pieces, Mr. Landor, however, thus 
speaks of Cromwell: “To him alone are we indebted for 
the establishment of religious liberty. If a Vane and a 
Milton have esknowiedged the obligation, how feeble were 
the voices of all men living, if the voices of all men living 
were raised against it. Of our English rulers, Oliver holds 
the next place to Alfred.” 


|and I was afraid of her falling down on me and 
|crushing me. After picking up a few of her 
spangles, I set fire to the gauze about her, and 
scorched a little of the flannel; but it only made 
her the more alert; and she begins to walk the 
streets again with as brave an air as ever. 

A. Fie! fie! M.deTalleyrand, This resembles 
levity. 

T. Iam so gratified at the sight of it, I cannot 
but be light-hearted for a moment. Ah, mon- 
seigneur! what should we all be without the 
Church ? 

A. Infidels, heretics, Mahometans, anabaptists. 

T. Worse, worse: without respectability, with- 
out hotels. Now I think of it, I have this morn- 
ing a few little money-matters to arrange. How 
are the stocks ? 

A, Indeed I am utterly ignorant of all such 
affairs. Reduced as my dignity is, I have barely 
sufficient to supply my table with twelve covers, 
exclusive of dessert. But if your highness has 
transactions at the Bourse this morning, may it not 
be as well that I should execute first the object of 
my visit ? 

T. Certainly, O certainly. 

A, You are going, by the appointment of our 
Heavenly Father, to exchange. 

T. First let me hear what fluctuations there have 
been since yesterday, and whether La Fitte.. . 

4. My dear prince! pardon! pardon! youseem 
wandering. 

T. Quite the contrary. I never turn my eyes 
from their object. I caught a word about the ex- 
change. 

4. Alas! Alas! 

T. The devil! Down then? ay? 

4. I cannot but be amused at so curious a mis- 
take. No, upon the honour of a peer of France 
and the faith of an archbishop of Paris, I never 
have heard by any accident that the funds had 
fallen. 

T. My Lord Archbishop! your words were 
enough to shake any man’s nerves, lying in this 
horizontal position. 

A. I firmly hope, M. de Talleyrand, I have some 
for you more comfortable. 1 was saying, and con- 
fidently, that, within a time which the wisest of 
mortals cannot fix definitively, you will throw 
aside these mundane honours for much higher. 

T. J have no cupidity: it is all past: I would 
stay as am: a quarter per cent more might be 
welcome: it would make me easier: I do not want 
it, and shall not ever, but I hate to be foiled in my 
speculations. It would vex me if anybody could 
say, the Prince Talleyrand lost his wits before he 
left the world; and he, who threw the most saga- 
cious diplomatists off their scent, omitted by his 
stupidity to acquire a thousand francs the day be- 
fore his death.” 

The conversation between the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir R. Inglis may be mentioned as a rather 
“ spicy” specimen of the personal and ironical. 

Of the poetry we can only offer a very brief selec- 
tion from the shortest of the miscellaneous com- 
positions: 

“The Loves who many years held all my mind, 

A charge so troublesome at last resign’d. 

Among my books a feather here and there 

Tells what the inmates of my study were. 
Strong for no wrestle, ready for no race, 
They only serve to mark the left-off place. 

*T was theirs to dip in the tempestuous waves, 
’T was theirs to loiter in cool summer caves ; 
But in the desert, where no herb is green, 
Not one, the latest of the flight, is seen. 





So late removed from him she swore, 
With clasping arms, and vows, and tears, 
In life and death she would adore, 
While memory, fondness, bliss, endears. 
Can she forswear? can she forget? 
Strike, mighty Love! strike, Vengeance! Soft! 
Conscience must come and bring regret... 
These let her feel. ..nor these too oft! 


Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray ; 

Life passes on more rudely fleet, 
And balmless is its closing day. 
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I wait its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 

The tear that would have sooth’d it all. 





Dull is my verse: not even thou, 
Who movest many cares away 
From this lone breast and weary brow, 
Canst make, as once, its fountain play ; 
No, nor those gentle words that now 
Support my heart to hear thee say : 
‘The bird upon its lonely noua 
Sings sweetest at the close of day.’ 





Thank Heaven, Ianthe, once again 
Our hands and ardent lips shall meet, 
And Pleasure, to assert his reign, 
Scatter ten thousand kisses sweet ; 
Then cease repeating while you mourn, 
* | wonder when he will return.’ 


Ah, wherefore should you so admire 
The flowing words that fill my song, 
Why call them artless, yet require 
. Some promise from that tuneful tongue ?” 
I doubt if Heaven itself could part 
A tuneful tongue and tender heart. 
When we have panted past life’s middle space, 
And stand and breathe a moment from the race, 
These graver thoughts the heaving breast annoy: 
* Of all our fields how very few are green! 
And ah! what brakes, moors, quagmires, lie between 
Tired age and childhood ramping wild with joy.’ 


Youth is the virgin-nurse of tender Hope, 
And lifts her up and shews a far-off scene: 
When Care with hooey tread would interlope, 
They call the boys to shout her from the green. 


Ere long another comes, before whose eyes 
Nurseling and nurse alike stand mute and quail. 
Wisdom: to her Hope not one word replies, 
And Youth lets drop the dear romantic tale. 


In his own image the Creator made, 
His own pure sunbeam quicken’d thee, O man! 
Thou breathing dial! since thy day began 

The present hour was ever marked with shade !” 


For a bit of the humorous, which, be it said en 
passant, are not the best of the book : 
“* O’erfoaming with rage, 
The foul-mouth’d Judge Page 
Thus questioned a thief in the dock : 
‘ Didst never hear read 
In the church, lump of lead! 
Loose chip from the devil’s own block! 
‘ Thou shalt not steal?’’ ‘ Yea, 
The white chap did say, 
* Thou shalt not:’ but thou was the word. 
Had he piped out, ‘ Jem Hewitt! 
Be sure you don’t do it,’ 
I'd ha’ thought of it twice ere I did it, my lord.’ ” 


Slaves-merchants, scalpers, cannibals, agree— 
In Letter-land no brotherhood must be: 
If there were living upon earth but twain, 
One would be Abel and the other Cain.” 





THE COLD WATER CURE. 

Practical Observations on Mineral Waters and Baths, 
&c. And Reprint (the third) of The Cold Water 
Cure. By Edwin Lee, Esq., &c. &c. The former, 
pp. 132; the latter, 42. London, Churchill. 

Lane’s Malvern and Cold Water Cure. (Third no- 
tice. 

Some y our readers may be inclined to talk of the 

Gazette (seeing what it has recently said on the 

subject of hydropathy) as Hamlet did of the fair 

daughter of Polonius and sister of Laeries: 

“Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia.” 
And, indeed, Shakspere generally seems to have 
entertained no very high opinion of water in any 
shape; for the same philosophic play assures us 
that “ Your water is a sore decayer of your whore- 
son dead body ;”’ and Othello asserts of Desdemona, 

‘*She was as false as water.” 
The march of intellect, however, has enabled us to 
reverse all this; and whatever water may be for the 
dead body, it is found, or affirmed, to be a remedy 
for all diseases that the living flesh is heir to, and 
no longer false, but the very essence of truth, which, 
according to a corroborative axiom, lies at the bot- 
tom of the well. It must, at the same time, be 
confessed that another equally ancient “saw”’ dis- 
parages the liquid element, as it infers the sore dis. 
couragement and blight of anything by the phrase 
of “throwing cold water upon it,” At Malvern 





the opposite is the desideratum and assured result. 
The more cold water you throw upon anything, the 
more you resuscitate and revive it; and we may 
close our references to the Bard of Avon (a stream !) 
by quoting what may seem almost prophetic of the 
present condition of affairs, though none of the 
commentators appear to have understood the pas- 
sage in the sense of which it is as susceptible as most 
of their interpretations, and which we now, on our 
own authority, venture to assign to it. It occurs 
in Henry IV., where it is written: 

“The German (i.e. Priessnitz) hunting in water- 
work is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings and 
these fly-bitten tapestries ;’’ i.e. confinement to a 
sick bed under the direction of regular doctors! ! 

Mr. Lee, we think, was about the first to make 
the German practice known in England, and de- 
scribe the original Graefenberg and other establish- 
ments. Since then the treatment has undergone 
many modifications, which were, no doubt, neces- 
sary, if we consider its foundation in the ignorance 
of a peasant like Priessnitz, who discovered the 
secret by the plunging a sick cow, when in a state 
of profuse perspiration, into a cold bath; and the 
following up of the theory as related by Mr. Lee, 
who says: 

“ A story is told of a man in Paris who had ac- 
quired a great reputation for curing the diseases 
of lap-dogs by some means which he kept a secret, 
but which, being afterwards divulged, was found to 
consist in his placing all the animals entrusted to 
his care in a large open space, giving them to eat 
only plain meat and bread, and water for drink, of 
which the pampered creatures at first refused to 
partake, till their appetites were sharpened by the 
exercise which he obliged them to take by going 
in several times in the day with a horsewhip, the 
dread of which was sufficient to induce them to 
scamper about in a manner to which they had been 
previously but little accustomed. By means of 
this regimen they were generally returned to their 
fond mistresses sleek and healthy at the expiration 
of two or three weeks.” 

The remarks on the system are practical and 
sensible, 

“ Good air, exercise, plain diet, abstinence from 
stimulating food and drinks, and tranquillity of 
mind, have been repeatedly insisted upon by medi- 
cal men and others as being the most essential 
means of preventing and obtaining the removal of 
the majority of diseases which a high state of givi- 
lisation and Juxury induces ; and the former of these 
are more influential with the human race than with 
others of the animal creation; for though man be 
an omnivorous animal, and requires a variety in 
his food, yet by the too free indulgence in highly 
seasoned viands and stimulating potations (the 
habit of which generally becomes more strong at a 
period of life when there is less disposition for mus- 
cular exertion)* not only is the appetite excited 
and a larger quantity of food taken than is required 
by the wants of the system, but there is also a 
greater demand upon the nervous energies; the 
quality of the blood itself, and consequently of the 
various secretions, becomes altered, which state of 
matters cannot long exist without derangement of 
the health manifesting itself in one way or another. 
This state of predisposition to disease, and several 
of the disorders to which it gives rise, might often 
be remedied by the exercise, early hours, and tem- 
perance enjoined as part of the water-cure; but it 
is seldom that persons, so long as they feel them- 
selves tolerably well, have the resolution to break 
through the chains of habit so far as to adopt even 
partially these precautionary means, by which the 
future assistance of the physician might be ob- 
viated; but they go on in their accustomed man- 
ner, dosing themselves at intervals with medicines 
to relieve their most urgent inconveniences ; and 
itis not until the germs of disease become rooted 





* “¢ An excess of food is incompatible with deficiency 
of inspired oxygen, that is, with deficient exercise.’—Lie- 
big, Organic Chemistry.” 





: cs 
in the system, and the symptoms are s0 strong] 
manifested as to indicate material interru tent 
the performance of important functions that ‘in 
are awakened to the necessity of sacrificin X 
of their accustomed enjoyments, and are Seaae 
resort to other than merely palliative Means a 
restoration to health, which cannot at this etiod 
be effected solely by hygienic measures and which 
is more effectually accomplished by a combinetia 
of these measures with remedies which alter a 
improve the quality of the blood, and impart ton 
to the nerves, by their general and gradual o 
tion, than by others which have a more Goin, 
exciting effect upon particular organs, ws 
the reason why so many have recourse to mineral 
waters, and lately to the cold-water plan,” 

After enumerating cases where this plan m 
produce beneficial effects, Mr. L. continues: 

‘* Notwithstanding, however, the ad vantage which 
the water-cure may be calculated to produce in 
some disordered states of the economy, it must not 
be supposed that it is either so generally applicable 
or so successful as some of its advocates would 
have it consid: red; and the exaggerated accounts 
of its efficacy which have been given to the world 
by interested or enthusiastic parties are likely to 
do much harm, by leading to its indiscriminate 
adoption in cases to which it is but ill-suited, # ¢ 

“The Italians (as well as the English) have a 
proverb, ‘ Ogni medaglio ha il suo riverso;’ and on 
viewing the reverse side, as regards the cold water 
cure, it will be easy to perceive that the method is 
not so generally successful as some of its more en. 
thusiastic partisans would lead us to suppose; and 
that some of the cases have a fatal termination, even 
while under the treatment, or within a short time 
afterwards. Some of the exclusive advocates of the 
method boast of the small number of deaths which 
have occurred in the establishments where it js 
practised, as compared with those which take place 
where a purely medicinal treatment is pursued; 
but the comparison is not a fair one, inasmuch as 
the number of those who would leave their homes, 
when in a state of health attended with danger, to 
resort to a water-cure establishment, must be ex- 
tremely limited. The great bulk of the cases met 
with in these establishments is composed of persons 
labouring under various derangements of the health 
unattended with danger, which is most to be ap- 
prehended from the imprudent use of the remedy 
from which they seek restoration. ‘ Of the patients 
who resort to Malvern,’ says Dr. Wilson in his re- 
cent work, ‘for the treatment by water, air, exer- 
cise, and diet, seven out of ten labour under the 
interruption of more or fewer of the organs which 
minister to the digestion of food ;’ and, in fact, the 
same may be said of a large proportion of those 
frequenting the different baths in the summer sea- 
son, where, out of a large proportion of invalids, 
the mortality is extremely small on the spot, though 
many may subsequently find their sufferings aggra- 
vated, or have their lives shortened, by an improper 
use of the waters. With respect to the treatment 
of acute disease, in which the cold water has beea 
strongly advocated, it may be observed that, in 
certain cases, its modified adoption as regards the 
external use could not fail to be beneficial, and the 
application of the wet sheet, repeated according to 
circumstances, would be the most efficient means 
of lowering the temperature of the body, an of 
diminishing fever, being in fact but a variation of 
the practice recommended by Dr. Curie, of cold 
affusion in fevers; the rule to be observed being, 
that the surface of the body be steadily above the 
natural temperature. Where, however, the feverish 
excitement depends upon inflammation of an im- 
portant internal organ, there would be great danger, 
from the frequent application of cold, of the in- 
crease of the inflammation, in consequence of the 
blood being driven upon the internal organs # # 
time when the powers of the system, and conse- 
quently of reaction, are weakened. Wet compresses, 
covered over and allowed to remain, are sometimes 
beneficial as an adjuvant to other means, as 41 
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jally in inflammation of the tonsils or 
sore throat. Hence it will be perceived that much 
discrimination is required as to the cases in which 
the water-cure is likely to produce benefit, or to 
merit a preference — other means of treat- 
* 
met The cold water treatment is not only a very 
unpleasant process, but a long course is in most 
instances insisted on by those who practise it; and 
a patient would not have much reason to congra- 
tulate himself upon his reliet from an ailment by 
a two, three, or four months’ residence at a water- 
cure establishment, when by medical treatment, or 
by a properly directed course of mineral waters, 
he might have been cured ina much more agree- 
able manner, and in half the time. I do not say 
that this is generally the case, but it is not unfre- 
quently 80 ; and what I am desirous of advocating 
is, the necessity of a proper discrimination by un- 
prejudiced practitioners, in the selection of the 
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cases to which different means of treatment may 
be applicable with the greatest amount of benefit 
to patients.”” - 

From these cold and doubtful praises of the cold 
water cure, turn we once more to the steaming hot 
panegyrics of Mr. Lane. Already have we done 
justice to his pen; but as we observed at the time, 
one of the most striking features in his book was 
derived from his pencil. His pretty views about 
Malvern are full of taste and artistic beauty, and 
some of the subjects are playful and amusing. 
These will recommend the work, without regard to 
its medical character, though we are now disposed 
to illustrate the latter by shewing how patients are 
shallow-bathed, packed, and douched by the mili- 
tary fac-totum of Dr. Wilson. In the first process 
one may fancy oneself a geranium, in the second a 
human duck or goose for market, and in the last a 
crocodile of the Nile just below the second cata- 
ract. 
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CLARET. 
Bordeaus ; its Wines, and the Claret Country. By 
: C. Cocks, B.L. Pp. 215. Longmans. 

HIS Is the weather for claret, and many readers 
may wish to learn all about the country where 
grows the vine from which it is made, how it is 
— and what are its qualities, characteristics, 
: cost. In this volume they will find the intel- 
—_ sought. They will have a history of Bor- 
. - 0 irom the earliest period to the present day, 
=a of the soil of the Gironde, where the 
se cultivated, and all the particulars concern- 

" the manufacture of the excellent tipple known 





to our markets and tables by the name of Claret, 
being the produce of six wine-districts in that fa- 
voured country. We have not before met with so 
complete and, in many respects, new and curious 
a treatise on the subject ; and as we may now hope 
for a more facile interchange of English mercan- 


tile commodities with those of France, including 


her fine wines, and rendering them more acces- 
sible to all ranks of the community, the annexed 
extracts from the volume may be perused with an 
additional interest : 


“The vine produces at the age of five years; at 
ten or twelve it has acquired its full vigour; and the | the Rhenish wines, anc 





care it receives, the nature of the soil, and especi- 
ally the cutting, decide as to its duration. The 
latter operation takes place in the month of Octo- 
ber, at the fall of the leaves, and ought to be fi- 
nished before the frosty weather: it is the most 
difficult part of the culture, and requires a judi- 
cious and experienced workman, In the canton 
of Pauillac there are vines said to be 200 years old, 
and still good; whilst others are perishing at the 
age of fifty. In a sandy or gravelly soil, without 
much humidity, they will be of long duration; and 
some vines are shewn at Pessac, which, if we may 
believe tradition, date from the fourteenth century, 
having been planted by Clement V. The average 
duration of the vine, however, is stated to be from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty years. The only 
casual evil to which the vine is exposed is hail ; 
which, though uncommon in Pauillac, has fre- 
quently devastated immense estates. There are 
but few instances of injury done by the spring and 
autumnal frosts; but fogs, followed by warm wea- 
ther, are highly pernicious, causing the blossoms 
to wither and fall. There are also three kinds of 
insects which make considerable ravages among the 
vines: the escargots, or snails; the puceron, or bar- 
bot, a small golden-coloured beetle; and the atte- 
labus Bacchus, a most destructive insect that nips 
off the blossoms. These insects are carefully picked 
up, and burnt outside the vineyard.” 

Of red vines about a dozen of different species 
are cultivated in Médoc, the four most prized of 
which are the Carmenet or petite Vidure, the Car- 
menére or grosse Vidure, the Petit and Gros Ver- 
dot, and the Malbeck, or noir de Pressac. There 
are also the Tarney, Merlot, Mancin, Teinturier, 
Pelouille, Cruchinet, Cioutat, Pied de Perdrix, 
Balouzat, and others. Several proprietors have 
used plants from Hermitage, but without any ad- 
vantageous result as to the quality ofthe wine. Of 
the white vines there is nearly as great a variety; of 
which the best is stated to be the Sauvignon, “ of 
a yellowish or greyish brown-spotted wood, with 
dentated leaves of a dark green colour; its well 
furnished bunches are composed of grapes of an 
oblong form and an amber colour, highly esteemed 
for dessert; the wine it produces has much per- 
fume, but is rather heady.’’* 

There are besides the Semilion, the Rochalin, 
the Verdot, the Blanc-doux, the Prueras, and those 
which produce the common white wines, such as 
the Chalosse Blanche, Pique-poux, Blanquette, 
Blayais, &c. &c. 

The six districts or arrondissements are, “ Bor- 
deaux, Lesparre, Libourne, La Réole, Bazas, and 
Blaye; of which the two former are by far the most 
celebrated on account of the fame of their pro- 
duce. * * * Médoc is a vast.plain, diver- 
sified, near the banks of the Garonne, by hillocks, 
which produce the best wine. These hillocks are 
covered with a light soil, mixed with a great number 
of flint stones of an oval form and a greyish-white 
colour. At the depth of two or three feet is a red 
ferruginous kind of earth, dry and compact, mixed 
with some flint. The second quality of the soil of 
the vineyards is a quick gravelly sand. At halfa 
yard from the surface, they find, in some parts, a 
bottom of clay or potter’s earth, in others dead 
sand. No soil can be more varied in its quality 
and produce. There are many parishes which pro- 
duce abundantly, whilst the adjacent ones are very 
poor; nay, in the same field many patches are 
quite sterile, whilst others are extremely produc- 
tive. Itis the same with the quality and value of 
the wines. Many an estate, the wines of which 
are set down as first-rate, comprises strips of land 
belonging to another proprictor whose wines are 





* “Tt is now generally understood that the Sauvignon is 
the basis of the best white wines, and that Yquem, St. Cra, 
owes its superiority chiefly to this plant. This has, in 
| some measure, been proved by the success of the proprie- 
| tor of La Tour Blanche, who, for the last thirty years, has 
| been replanting the whole of his estate with this species 

of grape, whereby he has brought it almost on a par with 

| Yquem. It is said that the grape in question, under an- 

| other name, is also the pas cause of the excellency of 
especially of Joannesberg.” 
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less esteemed, though the nature of the soil seems 
to be the same. Generally the vines are kept very 
low, twelve inches being about the average height 
of the plant from the ground. They produce sel- 
dom more than half atun per acre. The ground 
is meagre and arid. The proprietors, in order to 
preserve the reputation and quality of their wines, 
ate accustomed to renew their plants only by tenths, 
because the vine produces delicate wines only when 
its roots have penetrated rather deeply into the 
ground, and when it is old and flourishing enough 
to contract. the flavour of the soil. The principal 
vines grown on the Médoc estates are, as already 
stated, the Carmenet, the Carmenére, the Malbeck, 
and the Verdot. Their produce ought to possess a 
beautiful colour, a violet-perfume, much delicacy, 
and an extremely agreeable flavour; they should be 
strong without being heady, comforting without in- 
toxicating, leaving the breath pure and the mouth 
cool. Sea voyages improve them, especially such 
as are of an inferior quality; they also become finer 
as they grow old. Their duration is from six to 
twelve years, after which period. their excellency 
generally declines.” 

Of other parts we read : 

“ Cantenac.—This parish, so remarkable for the 
excellence of its wines, is bounded on the north by 
that of Margaux, on the south by the commune of 
Arsac, on the east by the Gironde and the parish of 
Labarde, and on the west by that of Avensan. Its 
soil is a very good grave, and extremely pebbly. 
Here we find a second erfi, gorse, and several third 
and fourth ecrés: Kirwan, Issan, Boyd or Brown, 
Calon, Poujets, De Bourran or Lynch. Its wines 
have an excellent flavour, and are, consequently, 
considered as vying with those of the best parishes 
in Médoc, both in perfume and mellowness, by which 
they are particularly distinguished: they have, more- 
over, both body and colour, and an agreeable aro- 
ma. The parish contains 850 inhabitants, produces 
from 1000 to 1200 tuns of wine, and is about 12 
miles from Bordeaux. 

“* Margaux.—This famous parish is bounded on 
the north by that of Soussans, on the south by Can- 
tenac, on the west by Avensan, and on the east by 
theGironde. It formerly possessed a port, or land- 
ing-place, which the alluvies of the river has now 
filled up. Its soil is gravelly, and mixed with a 
great number of flints, presenting a flinty bed or 
layer, the thickness of which is very unequal, being 
at one time of only a few inches, and at another of 
from ten to twelve yards. In many places it is 
very thin, and confounded with the alios ; its great- 
est thickness is near theriver. Margaux produces 
the most esteemed wines in the country. It is here 
we find the famous first cr#, so well known by the 
name of Chateau-Margaux, and three second cris, 
Rauzan, Durfort, and Lascombe ; + besides several 
third and fourth, such as Malescot, Bekker, Du- 
bignon, Desmirail, Ferriére, Seguineau, &c. At 
the chateau they make on an average (from 216 
acres of ground) about a hundred tuns of wine; of 
which eighty are of the first quality, and the rest is 
allotted to the second class. These wines, when 
arrived at maturity, and the produce of a year 
favourable to the vine, are possessed of much fine- 
ness, a beautiful colour, and a very sweet bouquet, 
which perfumes the mouth; they are strong without 
being intoxicating ; invigorate the stomach with- 
out affecting the head, and leave the breath pure 
and the mouth cool. Their reputation extends 
throughout Europe: they are, especially, highly 
valued in England, where they enjoy a decided pre- 
ference. At the end of three or four years they 
are ready for bottling. Chateau-Margaux is now 
the property of the heirs of Aguado, the well-known 
banker, and is let on a lease of ten years to the fol- 





* “ So very careful are the proprietors of Latour in this 
respect, that they renew only the fortieth plant.” 
+ It is right to mention that this domain possesses old 
vines and very good cépag:s, upon a valuable land. Its 
wines, by their superior ualities, may vie with those of 
Chateau-Margaux.’—Le Producteur, Journal de la Pro- 


lowing merchants of Bordeaux, who have each one- | and occasionally, in partial quantities, at a much 
fifth ofthe produce: Barton and Guestier, N. John- | higher price. Classification of growths js the of 
ston and Sons, Widow Delbos and Son, Closman | der of merit assigned to wines. It has been nh 
and Co., and Cruze and Hirschfeld. The lease will | blished by custom, according to an estimate dit. 
expire in 1853. Margaux contains 1030 inhabit- | mined by trade.” ; 
ants, produces from 1000 to 1200 tuns of wine, and First growths sell at about 967. per tun and th 
is about 13 miles from Bordeaux. second at 12/. less; the third falling also in ee 
“ Grave Red Wines.—This name is given to the | 12/. below the second, and the fourth 127, below the 
wines produced on the gravelly lands which extend | third; so that the last are about half the Price of 
op one hand about eight miles to the south, and | the first-rate wines. Then come wines called Bong 
on the other, about six miles to the west of Bor- | Bourgeois, “‘ composed of almost all the good wines 
deaux. The delicate grave wines, which some- | of St. Estéphe, Pauillac, and St. Julien, that have 
times are worthy to vie with those of Médoc, are | not yet been mentioned; also some good vine. 
the produce of the Merlot vine, of three sorts of | yards of Soussans, Labarde, Ludon, and Macay 
Carmenet, of the Verdot, the Gourdoux or Mal-| as well as the small proprietors of Margaux and 
beck, the Balouzet or Mouzane, and the Massoutet. | Cantenac, which sell at an average from 28). to 40? 
They generally surpass the Médoc wines in body,| per tun. Their prices, however, vary according 
and are also more vinous, and have a higher co- | to the particular success of each vintage. * # ¢ 
lour; but, on the other hand, they are excelled by | Lastly, the peasant and small peasant properties 
them in bouquet, sap, and flavour, Grave wines | in celebrated communes make, occasionally, pretty 
should not be bottled till they have remained some | good wines, which find purchasers at from 12/, to 
six or eight years in the cask, a period determined | 18/. Of the properties termed Paysans, it fre. 
by the temperature of the year which produced | quently happens that some are scattered among 
them. Their duration is extraordinary, and after | the famous classed vineyards; but their produce js 
twenty years are often found to have lost no part | always wanting in flavour and bouquet—that aroma 
of their excellent quality. which gives so much value to the wines of the lat- 
“ Saint Julien de Reignac.—This celebrated com- | ter. This difference may be partly, if not wholly, 
mune has the arrondissement of Bordeaux on the | explained by the imperfect process of vin 
south, the Gironde on the east, the united parishes | adopted by the smaller proprietors, and by the dif. 
of Pauillac and Saint-Lambert on the north, and | ference of the vines, such proprietors endeavouring 
Saint-Laurent on the west. Its wines are very to obtain the greatest possible quantity of wine; 
various, belonging to the second, third, and fourth | whereas, on famous estates, quantity is a secondary 
growths, and are compared for their excellence to consideration, quality being the chief aim and am- 
those of Margaux and Cantenac; they also owe bition of every owner.” 
much of their celebrity to the peculiarity of their| Readers, your health ! 
flavour, which cannot be well compared to that of | ——_—_— 


any other claret: they combine all the qualities | The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes. 4 


which constitute the very best wines. ea r Ramble. By Charlies Mack LL.D 
“ White Wines.—Though the white wines of the pew of * Leeks of a Ielea.” With Illus. 


Gironde are celebrated, and less abundant in the | trations from original Sketches on Wood, de. 
market than the red, yet in famous years, when| pp, 934. Longmans. 
they have both succeeded equally well, the latter | WITH poetic feelings and imagination, Mr, Mackay 
ever maintain a superior price; whilst the prices | jas wandered through these sweet scenes, and tran- 
of the red vary from 12/. to 120. per tun, those of | scribed the impressions they made upon his mind 
the white vary from 81. to 60/. What is required | and heart in the language of thoughtfulness and 
of white wines is liquor and strength. The excess | delight. The volume is accordingly worthy of and 
of maturity, producing a sweetness which is later congenial to the theme. 
transformed into alcohol, never injures the deli- ag : m 
cacy of their flavour, nor the development of their | 4 Guide to the Buxton W aters. By Dr. W. Ht 
perfume. We begin by the most celebrated on the | , Robertson. London, Bogue; Buxton, Moore. 
left bank of the Garonne above Bordeaux. Asserts the paramount efficacy of our own springs 
“ Sauternes.—This famous parish is bounded on | # home, and has reached a third edition. 
the north by Bommes, on the south by Fargues, | Te Hand-Book to Leicester. By James Thompson, 
on the east by Preignac, and on the west by Budos. Member of the British Archzological Association. 
Its vines grow upon hills of dry and almost unal- Leicester, Thompson and Son. 
loyed gravel: when this gravel lies upon a bed of | We are glad to see this well-executed guide to 4 
clay (calcareous and marly), the: produce is much | very interesting old town in a second edition. In 
superior to that of the vineyards which have a| Leicester it must be most useful; but even away 
sandy bottom. Sauternes’ wines are distinguished | from that place, there is much in its contents to 
by a particularly delicious flavour. They are fine, | inform and gratify readers. 
savoury, delicate, and, in good years, sweet and : ' 
highly perfumed. The prises wap with the years, Menus of Practical Assaying, Sor the od fore 
from 18/. to G02. for the best erds, and from 141.| "#7gists, Captains of Mint, 8 , 
to 24/. for the second. The first erd, Yquem, be- _By John Mitchell. Pp. 426. | H. Bailliere. 
longs to the family of Lur Saluces, one of the first | WiT#0uT being much versed in the me te 
and most ancient in France. 1060 inhabitants; | ¥i!! venture to say that this is a pa, ben f at 
500 to 800 tuns; 28 miles from Bordeaux. valuable treatise on an important is ont dee ly 
“* Barsac.—Barsac has the Garonne on the east, too little understood even by ae | which it “ie 
Cérons on the north, Ilats on the west, and the interested in the processes throug b er a nm 
Ciron and Preignac on the south. Its soil is clayey | “ It is true that as engann “ —- werk 
and stony; and its wines warm, full of alcohol, and | 8°Y¢™S and on of mines to per ‘ost kneel 
strongly perfumed. The first growths were for- presty sntiafactorily; but & ery pories he latest 
merly as much esteemed as those of Sauternes, but of the theory and precepts for carrying tie 
they have now fallen in estimation; the prices are improvements into effect will be found most advan- 
from 151. to 481. per tun. Le Coutet, the first cri, tageous for their further guidance. 
belongs to the family of Tur Saluces, who own The Confessions of an Etonian. By I. E. M. 
almost all the best erzis of this white-wine country. | Pp. 150. Saunders and Otley. 
 Classed wines are distinguished by the de- | Tue recollections of a person of years gone by, and 
nomination of first, second, third, and fourth little deserving of public regard. Eton boys flog: 
cris, or growths, and the difference of price from | ged now by Dr. Hawtrey need care little what boys 
one to the other is about 12 per cent; they are! were flogged for long ago by Master Keates; and 
forty-six in number. The first class have been | we are only sorry to know that the discipline 1s 5 
sold as low as 72/. per tun, but more frequently at | regularly continued. As for the rest, what is it 














priété, Vignoble de la Gironde, No. Ap. 4, 1838.” 


96/.; in good years they have been bought at 140/,, | the busy world? 
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The Surgical, Mechanical, and Medical Treatment of 
the Teeth (with 139 Engravings). By James 
Robinson, Surgeon- Dentist. Pp. 317. London, 
Webster; Philadelphia, Lindsay and Blakiston. 

A minvTE and comprehensive work, in which all 
that pertains to the teeth is plainly and philosophi- 
cally expounded. When we see generally that a 
little but constant care may preserve the possession 
of what are at once so beautiful and so useful, we 
would recommend every attention to a publication 
like this, which a Cartwright or a Nasmyth might 
be contented to own. 

The Past and Future of the British Javy. By the 
Hon. E. Plunkett, Commander, R.N. Pp. 216. 
Longmans. : / 

Tue author bears testimony to the many “im- 

provements” of late years by which twice as many 

men may be slain in battle as before, and ships be 
totally destroyed by foundering or explosion; but 
he invokes the necessity of better drilling and 
preparation among those who may be called upon 
to administer these ‘‘ improvements.’ He also 
goes at length into the question of steam-warfare. 

The gallant commander also boards M. Hugo and 

the bitterly anti-British portion of the French 

press, and stands up like a bold sailor for the 
honour, power, and glory, of his native land. 

Manual of British Birds. By W. Macgillivray, 

A.M., LL.D., &c. London, Adam Scott. 

Tuts second edition requires no recommendation 

from us. Its predecessor has become familiar to 

the student, and the name of the author is honoured 
amongst Professors. Several recently observed 
species are described in an appendix, 

The Way to Prayer. By Martin Luther. 

Pickering. 

Exameces of Luther’s prayers, and enforcing the 

doctrine that short and frequent devotions in this 

way are peculiarly requisite and beneficial in the 

Chiistian religion. 

On the Speculative Difficulties of Professing Christians. 

Pp. 87. Blackwoods. 


Pp. 68, 


A coop deal of learning and an earnestness of | 


purpose distinguish this religious treatise; which 
handles a number of important points upon which 
mankind have differed much in opinion, and which 


it would be labour in vain for us to try to reconcile. | 


A Manual of Classical Mythology, Sc. ; with a copious 
Lexicon Index. By T. Swinburne Carr. Pp. 384. 
London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Aw excellent companion and guide to accompany 

the reading of the Greek and Latin classics; ar- 

ranged by the Classical Master of King’s College, 

London, in a manner to do credit to himself and 

be most serviceable to schools and scholars. The 

index is a pattern for such publications. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue preparations for the Gloucester meeting on 
Monday have been satisfactorily completed, and 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, and the country round, 
have entered with spirit into the Archzological 
Congress. The development of much valuable and 
interesting local as well as general antiquities may 
accordingly be anticipated. Tuesday evening is, 
we observe, appointed for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers chiefly on such local remains ; whilst 
at the morning meeting Mr. Edward Cresy will 
read his paper on the cathedral, which will after- 
wards be visited under his guidance by the mem- 
bers. On Wednesday, Tewkesbury (distant by rail- 
road halfan hour) and Deerhurst Church are to 
be inspected. On Thursday, it is proposed to visit 
Cirencester, rich in ancient memorials, Fairford 
Church, and the Roman pavements at Woodchester. 
Friday is set apart for Goodrich Court, and Sir J. 
Meyrick’s splendid collection of armour; and on 
Saturday the week will close with Berkeley Castle, 
and the final evening meeting. We could hardly 
imagine a week’s more varied and delightful re- 


Search, devised to gratify the antiquary and pro- 
Mote the science. nite — . 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
YORK. 

We briefly announced this Congress in our last 
No., and now return with satisfaction to its pro- 
ceedings, which, as the North has responded to 
the call with considerable alacrity and zeal, has 
turned out better for archeology than was at first 
anticipated. The awakening and diffusion of this 
spirit in distant parts of the country must be hailed 
with pleasure by all who desire the resuscitation 
and preservation of our too long neglected and too 
often destroyed national antiquities. From the 
York Courant we learn that an exhibition of early 
and medizval antiquities wes opened in the Old 
St. Peter’s School, Minster Yard, and was resorted 
to by great numbers of visitors. Among the ob- 
jects exhibited were various articles of female orna- 
ment and attire in ancient days. The walls of the 
exhibition-room were hung with rubbings of sepul- 
chral brasses, and drawings, maps, and ground- 
plans of the localities where some of the most in- 
teresting British and Roman discoveries have been 
made. Among the relics are the hat, swor¢c, and 
watch of Cromwell; the swords of Fairfax and of 
other generals of the Parliament; a large display 
of illuminated mss. from several private collections; 
a collection of the Great Seals of England; and a 
series of enamels, ranging from the 13th century 
to the more finished specimens of the celebrated 
school of Limoges, serving to trace the progress of 
the art of design in some of its most interesting 
branches.* 

The Guildhall was appropriated as a general re- 
ception-room. 

The first General Meeting was held in the Fes- 
tival Concert Room; and, as at Winchester, dis- 
played a very large proportion of clerical support- 
ers. The Marquess of Northampton inducted Earl 
Fitzwilliam into the chair, as mentioned in our 
last; and spoke in very congratulatory terms on 
the promising appearance and prospects of the 
meeting. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, on assuming the chair, dilated 
on the importance of this branch of science, and 
expressed his hope that nothing would occur at 
York to diminish the enjoyment of its pursuit, or 
impede its progress in Yorkshire. 

The Dean of Hereford next addressed the assem- 
bly, paying very handsome compliments to the late 
President, and moved a vote of thanks to him. 
Mr. Stapleton seconded the motion, and the Mar- 
quess of Northampton briefly returned thanks. 

Dr. Buckland proposed their thanks to the Vice- 
presidents, &c. of the past year; and took occa- 
sion to deliver an interesting address on the 
materials and taste for church-building, and the 
preservation of their ancient architectural relics. 
He lamented the ruins at Coventry and Chester, 
and pointed to the example set by France (as we 
have often done) as worthy of English imitation in 
all these respects. 

Tuesday Evening.—The soirée at the Lord May- 
or’s was crowded for two hours; and after refresh- 
ments of tea, coffee, confectionery, &c. the re- 
maining company betook themselves to quadrilles 
and polkas; leaving nothing for the archzologists 
(out of these new-fangled measures) but the mace 
and state-sword of Henry IV., which now accom- 
panies the municipal state of York. The people 
of York say that the first magistrate of London 
is mayor of London and lord mayor of Finsbury ; 
which led toa joke, not generally understood, when 
the Marquess of Northampton spoke of him of 
York as being the only other lord mayor in Eng- 
land, and Earl Fitzwilliam reminded him of this 
legendary distinction. 


WEDNESDAY. 

The Architectural Section, over which Earl Fitz- 
william presided, was attended by about 250 per- 
sons; to whom Mr. Petit read a paper by Mr. 
Charles Winston on the painted glass in the ca- 





* Most of these were previously exhibited at the Lon- 





thedral and churches of York, extending over a 
period of more than four centuries. The author 
stated that the great proportion of the specimens 
were in the minster, and the value of them had 
been considerably enhanced by the laborious re- 
searches of Mr. Brown, who had been enabled to as- 
sign dates to the various windows with remarkable 
precision. The earliest painted glass in the city 
was a portion of a Jesse window in the minster, 
the date of the glass being 1200—much earlier than 
any in the cathedral at Canterbury. The next 
glass in order of date was the Five Sisters window 
in the cathedral—which was of the last half of the 
thirteenth century. There were other specimens 
of the same age in the cathedral, and also in the 
church of St. Denis. In the chapter-house was 
some glass of the time of Edward II., early deco- 
rated work. One of the windows in the chapter- 
house had recently been restored with great care 
by Mr. Barnett. The attention of the meeting was 
next directed to the nave, where in the clerestory 
and aisles was glass of the time of Edward III. He 
believed the date of the contract for this glass was 
1330, and that none of it was later than 1350. He 
also alluded to the fact that the ancient painters 
on glass did not deem that it was necessary to finish 
the work which was to be fixed at a distance from 
the ground so highly as those specimens which 
came more immediately under the eye of the ob- 
server. Several of the churches in the city he men- 
tioned as containing good specimens of the deco- 
rated style in glass—especially All Saints, North 
Street, St. Martin-cum-Gregory, and St. Denis. 
Specimens of the earliest perpendicular style ex- 
isted in the choir of the cathedral. This glass was 
of the close of the fourteenth century. The east 
window of the choir was contracted for in 1404, 
conditional that the work was to be done in three 
years, It was a work deserving of great admira- 
tion. The author then alluded to later specimens 
in the reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI.; and 
referred to the glass in the church of St. Martin- 
le-Grand, as being very good specimens of the fif- 
teenth century. ‘The Carlisle window and the four 
windows by Pecket, in the south transept of York 
Minster were then noticed; and in conclusion Mr. 
Winston urged the importance of a catalogue being 
made of the painted glass windows in York. Many 
of these windows were a history of themselves ; yet 
little was known of them, “The formation of a ca- 
talogue of this description would be an achievement 
worthy of the Institute, and the longer it was de- 
layed, the greater the difficulties which would pre- 
sent themselves. ; 

Mr. Brown’s published history of the cathedral 
will supply those most interested in this subject 
with more ample details. 

Professor Willis delivered, in his fluent manner, 
a very brief but very popular history of the build- 
ing of the minster. According to this view, the 
early history of the cathedral carried us back to 
the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. In 
627, Edwin, the Saxon monarch, with his whole 
court, were baptised in the city of York by Pauli- 
nus, when a wooden church was erected for the 
purpose, and afterwards a square stone fabric was 
raised. This was the first cathedral of York. In 
669, this fabric was repaired by Wilfred; but in 
741 it was greatly damaged by fire. Archbishop 
Egbert began the erection of a new church soon 
afterwards, but that fabric was burnt during the 
Danish wars. Archbishop Thomas, the first Nor- 
man prelate, rebuilt the edifice on a noble scale, on 
taking possession of the see. The Normans were 
much more skilful masons, and had more extended 
ideas than the Saxons; and wherever a Norman 
bishop came they destroyed the Saxon cathedrals 
to build one more adapted to their own views. He 
proceeded to argue that the Saxon artisans were 
inferior to the Norman in their method and style of 
building. When Thomas came to the see of York, 
he found that the city and neighbourhood were ra- 
vaged by fire and sword—that the country was in 





don meetings, 


a state of desolation—that the metropolis had been 
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fired—its church partially destroyed—and the cul- 
tivation of the soil abandoned. As to the church, 
he roofed and restored it as well as he could; but 
after some years, when he found that the country 
was restored to peace and quietude, he set about 
erecting anewcathedral. Thomas took possession 
of the see in 1067. Inthe year 1154, Archbishop 
Rogers occupied it, and he set about the construc- 
tion of a newchoir. The ground plan of this edi- 
fice Professor Willis explained, and stated its pro- 
portions. Archbishop Thomas’s church consisted 
of a nave, of less breadth than the present fabric. 
It had a transept, but no aisles. It had an apse, if 
not two, also a choir, which had no aisles. Rogers 
took down the east end of this cathedral, and, in- 
stead thereof, erected a new choir. Professor 
Willis pointed out, that in Rogers’ time the masons 
had attained a much higher proficiency than in the 
time of the former builders of the cathedral, and 
referred his hearers to several specimens in the 
crypt. He then proceeded to observe that the 
minster was destined to undergo another change. 
It was found that the fabric was too small, and 
therefore Archbishop Gray set about the building 
of new transepts. He commenced with the south 
transept, which yet remains, forming part of the 
present fabric, and is in the early English style of 
architecture. The tomb of this archbishop is with- 
in that portion of the building erected by himself. 
John Le Romaine was Archbishop of York in 1285, 
and his father was treasurer, and erected the north 
transept. These transepts are in the early English 
style, and they are very valuable dated examples, and 
therefore of the utmost importance to archzolo- 
gists. The next thing done was to attack the nave, 
of Norman architecture, built by Archbishop Tho- 
mas. In 1291, the nave was begun to be erected 
in its present shape. It is in what is called the 
decorated style, and is another valuable dated spe- 
cimen. This work was begun in the time of Bishop 
Romanus ; and they were told that Bishop De Mel- 
ton spent 8000/. in completing it. The present 
nave is considerably larger than the former one, 
and Professor Willis gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the probable manner in which the tran- 
septs were made to adapt to the new building,— 
which displayed considerable skill in the engineer- 
ing of architecture. Having traced the rebuilding 
of the nave, he observed that the choir still re- 
mained as built by Rogers, when in 1361 Arch- 
bishop Thoresby and the chapter agreed that a new 
choir should be erected. This was done at twice, 
as the character of the building indicated. After 
some further observations as to the towers and 
other parts of the fabric, the learned professor 
concluded. 

Mr. Brown controverted some of the most pro- 
minent of the Professor’s dicta, and one of our 
correspondents thus describes the dispute: “ Mr. 
Brown intended to his views, but they had 
discussed the matter before hand; and Willis had 
considerably modified his views, and had the tact to 
disarm him by a little public flattery and praise. 
The point on which they principally differ is, that 
Brown contends for the remains of Saxon origin 
being visible, which Willis attempts to disprove. 
Willis pretends to discover the remains of an apse, 
while Brown says he can proye that it was per- 
fectly square-ended. After Willis’s lecture, Brown 
entered at length into some elaborate details, 
which Willis in part answered; after whica we ad- 
journed to the minster, and Willis, in alluding to 
the roof being of wood, in imitation of stone, said 
that Winchester roof was of wood also, which 
appeared to me an extraordinary assertion ; a small 
portion of it may be, and I know is, but the whole 
roof of the nave is of stone [ am certain.” 

The York report of Mr. Brown’s opposition 
shews how much doctors may differ in these mat- 
ters :—‘ He'read copiously from his History of 
York Minster, and explained the grounds on which 
he fixed the dates of the several sections of the 
fabric. He remarked, that the general opinion 








formerly was, that the choir was erected at one | 


time; it now appeared that it had been built at 
twice, and that they had two fabrics in one. The 
western portion of the choir was not completed till 
1440, although it was generally supposed to have 
been finished by Thoresby in 1370. Again, the 
tower was attributed to Walter Skirlaw. Such was 
not the case. Instead of being built in 1370, it 
was not finished till 1472. The screen, it was said, 
was brought from St. Mary’s Abbey. No such 
thing. It was made by William Hindley, his prin- 
cipal carver being a man named Fothergill. It 
was completed in 1515. The works at the minster 
were not pushed with rapidity. Many years passed 
over with only seven masons engaged in the works. 
When the screen was finished, the same masons 
proceeded to build another church. He observed 
that great care had been always taken to keep the 
fabric-accounts in a wholesome state; he had re- 
ferred to the ancient settlements, and found that 
something was always kept in hand. The building 
of the great tower was begun in 1292, and was com- 
pleted by Thoresby. He gave the finishing stroke 
to the nave, and then came the decree that the 
choir was too insignificant. On the 29th of July, 
1361, the building of a new choir was determined 
on; and in a few days after, on the Ist of August, 
the first stone was laid. The erection of the south- 
west bell-tower was begun in 1445, John de Bir- 
mingham being treasurer at that time. This tower 
was finished in 1455, when the bells were removed 
into it from the great tower, where they were for- 
merly hung. The north-west tower was completed 
in 1472. Mr. Brown gave further details, which 
were attentively listened to, and Professor Willis 
replied, defending his own opinions. The section 
then adjourned to the cathedral, for further viva 
voce illustrations. 

Section of Early and Mediaval Antiquities.—Sir J. 
Boileau, president, in the chair. Mr. Hailstone 
read from Mr. Collings an account of the opening 
of the two barrows near Newmarket Heath, the 
particulars of which appeared in the Lit. Gaz. No. 
1538. 

Mr. Hailstone next read a notice by Mr. D. 
Black, town-clerk of Brechin, of some discoveries 
made in ancient earth-works in Angusshire, of 
which plans are given by General Rey, in his work 
on the military antiquities of Great Britain. Ca- 
terthun is a hill, consisting of two rounded hills, 
denominated the Black Cater and the White Cater, 
forming part of the roots of the Grampians, and 
lying about four miles north of the city of Brechin. 
On the Black Cater there are five concentric rings, 
of unequal sizes, formed of mud and stones, en- 
circling the top of the hill, the two external rings 
diverging considerably from a circle towards each 
other on the east and west sides, and all the rings 
having roadways formed through them on each of 
the four sides of the hill. Into these concentric 
rings, no excavations have been made. White 
Cater is flat on the top, and surrounded with an 
immense coronal of loose stones, of various kinds, 
forming an elliptical oval, which encloses about an 
acre and a half of ground. At different places 
within the ring, and more especially towards the 
east side, there are risings or small mounds, gene- 
rally circular. In November last an excavation 
was made within the ring of the White Cater, when 
there were found, in the original soil, holes dug 
out, some of them round, some of them triangular, 
but most of them oval, and all filled with a black 
matter, in strong contrast with the red gravelly 
soil of the hill. The black matter was found to 
consist of dark coloured earth, small pieces of bone 
completely calcined, and little bits of wood, con- 
verted into perfect charcoal. The bones are so 
much calcined, that it is impossible to determine 
to what creature they have belonged. 

Mr. Matthew Bloxam, through the secretary, 
stated that the plan and elevation of the trenches 
resemble closely many ancient British fortresses in 
South Britain, as in Wilts, Dorsetshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Corawall, and the dry masonry resembles 
in many respects the round Worle Hill, near Wes- 





ton-super-Mare, Somersetshire. The hollow, M 
Bloxam conceives to have been the foundatia 3 
huts, ver med a the purpose of shelter Sena 
strong winds, which sweep, with consi 

the summit of the hill. z a mn, 

Mr. C. Newton (British Museum), 
sketch by Mr. John Just, of the Heanet eal 
tion of the county of Lancaster.* The writer satel 
that the Romans appear to have invaded the coy 
ty A.D. 79. Having conquered the Ordives “4 
previous summer, Agricola, their generai, entered 
upon the campaign at the commencement of the 
season of that year, and extended his con uest 
throughout the Western Brigantes during nae 
mer, as usual, fortifying stations, and connecting 
them with military ways, by cutting through the 
woods and morasses, and strengthening his pos). 
tions with forts, and castles, &c. These public 
ways had causeways on each side for foot-passen. 
gers, and a gravelly stratum in the middle for ye. 
hicles. They were the origin of our public ways, 
The Roman road laid by Agricola, either in ths 
autumn of a.p. 79, or early in the following spring 
entered Lancashire from Chester, b; crossing the 
ford of the Mersey, near Stratford, and ran in q 
direct line towards Manchester. The present pub- 
lic road, where straight, is on the very site of this 
ancient road; and where convenience or caprice 
has made a deviation, the rampart or ridge may be 
seen in the fields until within about three miles 
of Manchester. There recent improvements have 
totally obliterated its course. The writer then 
traced the road from Hunt's Bank by Bury and 
Blackburn, through a course of seventy miles to 
Westmoreland. Two other Roman roads from 
Manchester were also noticed, and also the ascer- 
tained Roman stations in Lancashire. 

The Rev. T. Rankin next read a brief account 
of a subterraneous ruin in a field at Millington, 
near Pocklington, Yorkshire, which, according to 
tradition, was discovered by a Mr. Hudson, about 
ninety years ago, when ploughing the field, by 
turning up a large stone. A considerable sum of 
money was found at the same time. Mr. Rankin 
supposes, from the form of the ruins, and other 
circumstances, that they are the remains ofa Ro- 
man sepulchre. 

Mr. Rankin also read a paper on the ancient 
British trackways on the Yorkshire Wolds, which, 
he said, appear to have been used as boundary 
lines, and roads for travelling and military pur- 
poses. On part of the trackway in the parish 
of Huggate, which appears to have been construc- 
ted solely for military purposes, a smaller one for 
cattle, &c. runs parallel with it, probably in order 
that cattle and travellers might not impede the 
passage of the military. The Romans afterwards 
used these trackways, and sometimes pitched theit 
camps, in order to be accommodated by them. Theit 
exploratory camp, near Birdsal, has had a com- 
munication by one of these trackways passing neat 
Thixendale, but they ought not to be mistaken for 
Roman roads. ‘ 

Mr. Rankin likewise read a paper relative toa 
plot of ground, where it is supposed that a battle 
was fought between the ancient Britons and the 
Romans. This ground is situated in the parish of 
Wharram Percy. The twin barrows are an accu: 
mulation of alternate layers of combustible mt 
teria's, homan bodies, and the adjacent soil, five 
or six times repeated, and all in a calcined state, 
About forty years ago, a farmer's servant ploughed 
up a gold rod in this field, which was afterwards 
sold to Messrs. Cattle and Barber, of York, for 
36. Mr. Rankin supposes that this rod was 4 
Roman standard. 

Mr. Rankin afterwards read a paper on the pe 
destal of a cross of the middle ages, in the pat! 
of Huggate, said to have been brought from the 
centre of some cross roads, leading from Friday- 
thorpe to Millington, and from Huggate to York. 





® Something of the same kind was read to the British 
Assogiation at Manchester, 
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No data exist from which the era of the erecting 
“hi cross can be inferred; but Mr. Rankin sup- 
Z » that it was either a boundary mark for some 
tharch-lands, or a consecratory instrument of pro- 
perty belonging to certain religious houses. 

Mr. Hailstone next read an account, by Mr. 
Richard Green, of the discovery of a tomb and 
efiigy in the church of St. Michrel, Lichfield, sup- 

to be a memorial of William de Waltone, 
a benefactor to the fabric, in the reign of Edward 
the Third; and the Secretary read some remarks 
on this paper by Mr. Sidney Smirke. 

The proceedings of the section were rendered 
very indistinct by external noise. The museum 
unds were very gay with.ladies, a military band, 
and other attractions far removed from “ hoar an- 
+ IS 
7 Ty Historical Section, Mr. Stapleton, president, 
adjourned till three o’clock for want ofan audience. 
Atthree the Rev. J. Hunter commenced the pro- 
ceedings by reading a very interesting paper on 
vills registered in York, to a party about eighty 
in number. The main interest comprehended in 
this paper, says the Courant, lay in the fact, that it 
disclosed what kind of ms. books the residents of 
Yorkshire possessed during the middle ages, and 
the character of the works they had access to be- 
fore the art of printing was invented. The “ Notes’’ 
commenced in the reign of Edward IIT., and were 
carried up nearly to the present time. The paper 
itself, apart from the explanatory notes, consisted 
entirely of extracts from wills in the registry of 
York, and enumerated certain works in existence, 
in whose possession they were, and to whom be- 
queathed. They are all, with one or two excep- 
tions, in the Latin tongue, and related principally 
toreligion and the statute law. Singular, however, 
tosay, there appeared to be an entire absence of 
the productions of classical authors, ard of the 
fathers, 

After voting thanks for this communication, the 
section thinned, leaving not so many as a score to 
hear Mr. Stapleton’s history of the Holy Trinity 
Church, York, a cell to the Abbey of Marmontier, 
in France, Extracts from the voluminous Mss. 
were read in so low a tone as to be inaudible. 

Mr. Hunter then read his second paper on the 
progress of Henry VIIJ. in Yorkshire, in 1541, 
which was also a very good one, and created much 
interest. The cause of this royal journey was the 
conference between Henry and his young nephew, 
the King of Scotland, to reconcile the differences 
which had sprung up between the King of Scot- 
land and his royal uncle. The latter was at- 
tended by many hundred gentlemen-at-arms, and 
by his unfortunate queen, Catharine Howard. It 


was during this tour, and in the borough of 


Pontefract, that the queen was said to have 
committed the offence for which she was sub- 
sequently indicted. He detailed his progress, day 
by day, described his hunting expeditions, the 
character of his general pleasures, and the towns 
he visited. It appeared that Henry remained at 
Pontefract for a considerable time, awaiting the 


}tomised arrival of his royal nephew at York; but 


the courtiers were anxious to prevent any open 
rupture between the two, and succeeded in pro- 
crastinating the conference. At length, however, 
Henry left Pontefract, and passed through Hull, 
Beverley, &c., and arrived in the city of York on 
the 15th of September, 1541. Here, however, a 
message was forwarded to him excusing the non- 
appearance of the King of the Scots, at which the 
King was exceedingly wroth, and it subsequently 
led to events which will be familiar to all historical 
readers. The most notable act committed by 
Henry during his residence in this city was his 
causing many of the shrines of the middle age to 
be taken down, and, as the royal despoiler expressed 
it, “to be made even and plain.” He left York on 
the 26th of September for Windsor. When at Hull, 
he gave order for the erection of certain fortifica- 
tions, for a canal to be constructed, and a dilapida- 
ted mansion to be restored—the expense of which 
was estimated at 22,0001. 

The conclusion was much applauded, and the 
section adjourned; previous to which the Mar- 
quess of Northampton read a note from Mr. 
Albert Way, exulting in the York meeting, and 
stating that he was, however, better employed, in 
completing the Winchester book. Mr. Hunter also 
proposed thanks to Mr. Stapleton, stating that 
great merit was due to him for his indefatigable 
research, seconded by Mr. Hartshorn, who de- 
scribed the paper to be of great merit, and regret- 
ted it was not more popular. 

In the evening Mr. A. Lawson took the chair, in 
the absence of the great ones, and opened procced- 
ings. The Marquess afterwards occupied the chair. 
Mr. Hartshorn read a rather long good paper on 
the York parliaments, beginning 1298, Edward I. 
and ending in Edward II]. In returning thanks, 
the Marquess said the historical papers often ap- 
proached the forbidden subject of politics, but the 
society was not responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed in them; nor was there any reason, al- 
though they did not approve of them, why they 
should not printthem. Mr. R. Westmacott’s paper 
on medizval sculpture was doubtless a good one, 
though ill read by Mr. Newton, which counted a 
portion of the audience of about 150 out. The 
following is the York abstract of this communica- 
tion. The author said it had appeared to him in 
his examination of what was termed medieval 
sculpture, to be worthy of remark that, while 
Christian ecclesiastical architecture made regular 
progress from the earliest character to its consum- 
mation in the so-called perpendicular style, sculp- 
ture did not advance pari passu; but, though as 
full of promise as the art whose handmaid she was 
bound, at first, to be, this art almost suddenly 
ceased to take its place in the course of improve- 
ment. If his view were correct, it might not be 
uninteresting, nor altogether unprofitable, to en- 
deavour to discover the causes why an art so pecu- 
liarly capable of development as sculpture should 
thus have stopped short in its natural progress, 
and relinquished the high mission to which it might 
truly be said to have been called. An acquaint- 


sidered a property of art, and essential to it; and 
the stimulus afforded by the political events alluded 
to was attended by a new feature in the practice of 
sculpture. It was to be borne in mind that much 
of the sculpture required was for the decoration of 
the temples; and whilst so employed it maintained 
its peculiar character of excellence. That this was 
most zealously guarded, even after the great im- 
provements in form effected by Phidias himself. 
Every subsequent deviation from the strictness with 
which the art was to be practised, as an accessory 
to religion, seemed to have led to its loss of high 
character ; and perhaps it was not going too far to 
say that the decline of the grand style in sculpture 
might have been owing, in a measure, to the ap- 
peal made to the senses by Praxiteles and his fol- 
lowers. The introduction of sculpture in the earlier 
ages of Christianity was owing almost, if not en- 
tirely, to the same causes as its birth in the ancient 
world. At first it was used as a kind of record or 
representation of events and personages connected 
with sacred history. In the next stage, medieval 
art began to interest the more as it advanced towards 
beauty. The development of beautiful forms with 
the Greeks was in the spirit of the age and their 
religion; but it was in the manner of carrying it 
out that was seen the distinction between the cha- 
racter and habits of the two periods and different 
races. After noticing the characteristics of these 
periods, the author stated that the chief cause of 
the failure of ecclesiastical and modern sculpture was 
attributable to the very circumstances that might 
have assisted in advancing modern art, viz., the 
taste among the superior classes of Italy for every 
thing connected with Grecian associations. Th 
canon of excellence in art was some uncovered 
statue of antiquity; and if perchance any sacred 
subject was illustrated, it was required to be done 
according to some approved remnant of heathen 
imagery. Thus was the art that was advancing, 
and would have advanced, thrust recklessly aside. 
It no longer was identified with the age, with the 
people, nor with their religion. The charm which 
had given it life, and which alone could give life to 
art, was dispelled just at the moment when there 
appeared every probability that a great and grand 
step of original (Christian) sculpture would be 
developed and matured. The genius of Michael 
Angelo himself was trammelled and enchained by 
this unfortunate mixture ofthe ancient and modern ; 
and the artist of the most mighty ability of any age 
had left works stamped indeed with the seal of the 
powers of invention, imagination, and technical 
knowledge, but too often disfigured by’mannerism, 
the result of this attempted combination. From 
that time no school of fine sculpture had been seen ; 
occasionally successful, nay, most admirable imita- 
tions of the statues of the ancients had appeared; 
but no enduring system had been, or could be, 
founded upon such false premises as attempting to 
produce Greek results without Greek associations. 
On Tuesday 163 tickets were disposed of in York, 
and on Wednesday about 30 more. There appeared 
to be very few strangers among the number, but 





ance with Greek sculpture mounted up to that in- 





* The Ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, York, are so celebrated, 
and so well known by views and descriptions, that it is 
Y necessary to mention them as very interesting speci- 


onl 
mens of the time of Henry III, 


,, Lhe first stone of the original church was laid by Wil- 
a Rufus in person in 1089. In 1270 Abbot Simon de 
erick laid the first stone of the choir of the present 
aan and lived to see the whole chur:h completed 
wit Neer tape years. He also laid the first stone of 


the body of the church in 1276. 


definite period called by scholars and antiquarians 
the ‘‘ archaic” ages. The first signs of improve- 
ment dated at from 600 to 500 sp.c. After the 
failure of the Persian invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes, when enormous wealth fell, as spoil, into 


that favoured land. It was determined to restore 
with unprecedented spendour the temples which 
had been destroyed by the Persians, and the riches 





The manner in which they are now kept reflects the 
test eredit on the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and 
font be difficult to find a more delightful promenade 
a a. now afforded by their grounds, within which are 

tained, besides the ruins of the abbey, the Roman 
iece of the Roman wall of the 


Fultangular tower, and a 
wan the hospitium of the abbey; the lower part o 
is of stone, and of the character of the Mth cen 


bot yo lower rooms of which some valuable frag 
a Portion also of the remains of 
th 


Sreverved:: the upper oy is of plain timber. 


e 
~y these grounds, and is about -4 be enclosed within | burst upon the artists’ world. Beauty in its sub- 


they had left behind them placed the most ample 
means at the disposal of the rulers of Athens. 
Sculpture was influenced by the new impulse 
which architecture then received. In the cen- 
t| turies before Agelodas, Myron, and Phidias, sculp- 
.| ture attempted little beyond representing, in the 
-| simplest way, sacred personages, or subjects illus- 
| trative of natural history. But a new light now 


| limest and most seductive forms came to be con- 


the hands of the Greeks, a new era in art arose in | 


mostly townspeople. As at the meeting of the 
| British Association, the lodgings are very dear— 
| it being assize time, which leaves fewer for com- 
| petition even to the scanty visitors of the Institute. 


rm 7 
FINE ARTS. 

| THE WELLINGTON EQUESTRIAN GROUP, 

Turis noble production of art and splendid testi- 
mony of national attachment has got into so strange 
a position as to resemble the “fix” implied by 
being in Chancery. The design of placing it on 
the Arch at Hyde- Park Corner has been discussed 
in the House of Commons, and a majority of feel- 
ing, though not a vote, against that gite pretty 
plainly indicated. What the House of Commons, 
quasi House of Commons, has to do with a matter 
of taste to which it has contributed nothing, we can- 
not distinctly perceive; but judge that it is like the 
elephant in its functions, and can equally over- 
throw armed castles or pick up pins. The works 
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in preparation for raising the statue to the summit 
of the Arch have, at any rate, been stopped; and 
the Committee who have had the direction of this 
matter are to meet on Monday to consider what 
can be done. 

They are certainly thrown into a curious pre- 
dicament. In the first place, the subscription was 
set on foot and collected for the Statue to be placed 
on this Arch. Therefore the money has been 
given for that purpose, and no other; and how, 
then, can the Committee be relieved from the obli- 
gation to expend it on that express object ? 

Secondly,—The royal words of two Sovereigns 
have sanctioned the plan and allotted the Arch for 
the reception of the sculpture. 

Thirdly,—The Managing Committee have bound 
themselves, their heirs and assigns, to the artist, 
to pay the amount stipulated for this very work in 
all its parts; and have also made contracts with 
the Department of Woods and Forests to execute 
other portions of the same necessary for its com- 
pletion. 

We repeat, we cannot understand why or how 
even a Vote of the House of Commons could in- 
terfere with, suspend, or frustrate these arrange- 
ments ! 

As an affair of the fine arts, our own fancy has 
always been in favour of a separate site, and we 
pointed out one which we considered most eligible, 
on the elevation in the Green Park, nearly opposite 
Hamilton Terrace; but it cannot be denied that 
the summit of the Arch in question is a very dis- 
tinguished position, and, crowned with the group, 
would be very striking. The cry against putting 
an equestrian statue upon any triumphal arch has 
been raised by some critic or other, and widely re- 
echoed by the public voices. It is asserted that 
such an act would be perfectly anomalous; but the 
question may be otherwise settled by a reference to 
the coins of Claudius, struck on the occasion of the 
erection of a triumphal arch to commemorate his 
victories in this country. (See “ Coins of the Ro- 
mans relating to Britain,” Plate i. No. 1, by Mr. 
Akerman.) This is one distinct example, but other 
Roman coins also establish the disputed fact. We 
have, however, heard fifty different opinions for 
and against this eligibility, from the highest au- 
thorities, both among artists and amateurs, and 
can arrive at no determinate criterion on the 
subject, though we incline to the belief that it 
would look extremely well there. But the diffi- 
culty is to extricate it from the embarrassment 
which has been thrown about it, and let the 
people of England enjoy the immediate gratifica- 
tion of seeing it erected on some ae and 
conspicuous spot. We should think a very short 
act of parliament might accomplish this in a week 
or ten days; relieving the subscription from the 
extra charges in altering the original purpose, and 
relieving the Committee from the responsibility 
into which such a change would plunge them. 

As for the Arch, it is now most thoroughly 
strengthened, and would bear any weight which 
human ingenuity could pile upon it. If, then, it 
ia not to have its illustrious Wellington (and glori- 
ous he appears in the bronze as we saw it on Wed- 
nesday, raised from the pit in which its immense 
proportions were cast) we should rejoice to witness 
it surmounted by a Quadriga, with our Queen and 
Prince Albert therein. The architect, we know, 
years since, thought that such a trophy would agree 
with, and be a superb finish to, his building; and 
at this time, what could be more loyal, popular, 
and patriotic, than thus to dispose of the site 
already prepared to receive any decoration of this 
grateful and everlasting character. 

Let the proposition be § fairly before the 
country, and the capital will be adorned by two 
magnificent works of art, instead of only one; and 
our gracious Queen and her beloved Consort will be 
auspiciously represented to the eyes of the people. 


ART-UNION LEGALISATION. 
Tus question was debated in the House of Com- 





mons on Wednesday, when Mr. Wyse moved for 
the recommittal of the bill. This was opposed 
(chiefly on the ground of the immorality of lotteries, 
and that if they were permitted in this case, they 
could not be restrained for other interests and ob- 
jects) by Mr. Goulburn, Sir R. Peel, and Sir 
Robert Inglis, who divided the house upon it; but 
they were defeated by a majority of 32: the num- 
bers being, for the bill 50, and against it only 18. 
On Thursday the bill was read a third time and 
passed. : 
THE ART-UNION PREMIUM 

Or 5001. for the best piece of sculpture has been 
awarded to Mr. Marshall, and, to our judgment, 
with perfect propriety, for his figure of ‘‘ A Dancing 
Girl Reposing.” Inthe Literary Gazette, No. 1539, 
we as broadly as we could, whilst ad hue sub judice, 
anticipated this verdict. See page 649, col. 3, for 
our opinion of this fine, graceful, and Canova-like 
statue. 


Sale of Coins and Medals.—The Campana collec- 
tion now selling at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son’s has already produced near 3000/. It has 
evidently been formed with much taste and judg- 
ment, and is certainly the finest and most exten- 
sive that has been brought to the public competi- 
tion since the disposal of the Devonshire and 
Thomas cabinets. Its proprietor, the living learned 
archeologist, Cavaliere Campana of Rome, whose 
Etruscan antiquities are superior in interest to any 
other in Italy, determined on the present sale of 
his coins to confine his attention to the study of 
Etrurian archeology, his more favourite pursuit. 
A great many of the coins now selling are inedited 
as yet, which renders them highly valuable; and a 
multitude of others are of almost equal interest, 
especially in the Roman large brass series, which 
cannot be surpassed, sani speaking, by the 
medailler of a private gentleman in any part of 
Europe. All the medals which relate to the pro- 
vince of Britain, or of Judea, under the Romans, 
have found favour, that is, good prices, from our 
numismatists and antiquaries in general. In dis- 
missing this notice, we subjoin the prices of a few 
important lots, and shall refer to the collection 
when the sale is ended next week. Lot 316, acoin 
of Titus, with the Colyseum, 7/. 10s.; lot 321, Do- 
mitian, 9/.: both these were in brass, as also the 
fine unpublished coin of the Empress Domitia, 
which only brought 16/., though valued by the great 
writer Mionnet at 22/.,, as stated in the Campana 
catalogue made by Mr. Curt the antiquarian, and 
purchaser of lot 605, a medallion of Annius Verus 
and Commodus, almost unique, for 36/., being the 
highest price produced by any lot at present. A 
“ pearl of great beauty” was lot 346 (30/.), a most 
fine and beautifully patinated medallion, the finest 
gem in the series, representing Hadrian; reverse, 
Hercules sacrificing, &c. A silver denarius of 
Galba; reverse, Narbonne, Lyons, and Aquitaine, 
the three Roman provinces personified. Lot 373 
brought 8/. 8s.; it was bought for Mr. Gouaux, a 
French lawyer. All the rare Greek coins in silver, 
and bronze medallions, produced very high prices ; 
and it is but common justice to Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson to say, that the very great pains 
they took with each separate lot tended to and did 
bring the best prices from the buyers. 





FRANCE. 
Paris, July 28th, 1846. 
Some confused noise must have reached your ears 
last Friday towards three in the afternoon—the 
sound of trumpets reverberating from France, which 
may have recalled the reminiscences of the Inva- 
sion, if, in 1803 or 1805, you did as much as take 
to arms, like the Laird of Monkbarns, the learned 
Oldbuck, to defend your shores against the Ogre 
of Corsica. This warlike clangour, which must 
have crossed the Straits, issued from our Parisian 
Hippodrome, where 1800 musiciaus—no less—had 
assembled to give a monster concert for the benefit 
of the Artistical Fund, instituted last year, and 





ae ge pe mentioned to you when spe, 
ing of the exhibiti 4 
= xhibition of the Boulevard Bonne Noy. 

The morning had been beautiful — 
heat, and a sky of cobalt; so nodliog Hegree a 
dreaded but the excess of heat. But prc 
o’clock, when the doors of the Hippodrome two 
besieged by people—when the Champs ee 
were ploughed by carriages and covered ae 
destrians toiling in close ranks towards the Ar d 
Triomphe, the sky became overcast by thick de 1 
and a favourable shower put down the dust are 
gathered above the finest equipages, Our fair |, rs 
were then enabled to contemplate without Winkie 
—which will spoil the look of the finest and mat 
brilliant eyes—-the imposing arrival of our army of 
performers, which entered the vast area eunekl 
by 150 drummers. It was a fine spectacle to see 
those brilliant and varied uniforms defiling 4) 
along the racing barriers—the sixteen bands be. 
longing to the sixteen legions of the Parisian Gari: 
Nationale, those of eighteen regiments of infap 
and six regiments of cavalry (Garde Nationale 
dragoons, lancers, hussars)—the band of a regiment 
of artillery, besides all the students of the Musical 
Gymnasium ; in all forty-two musical bands, and 
as I told you already, 1800 performers, under the 
eyes of 10,000 spectators. In the midst of the 
circle formed by the musicians, the general-in-chief 
of this concert, M. Tilmant, stood on an elevated 
platform, baton in hand. A roll of the drums an. 
nounces that the battle is on the point of begin. 
ning, and on the instant, as by the power of some 
magic wand—that of the conductor—a first piece 
is attacked, carried away in quick time, with a 
ensemble, a precision, a vigour, really astonishing, 

This was a pas redoublé, composed expressly for 
the occasion by one of the musical chiefs who had 
the féte under their direction; a good piece, 
with much frank melody, a good rhythm, and a 
good instrumentation. There was especially 2 
solo of trombones, executed by 150 of those in- 
struments without the slightest perceptible discord, 
which appeared to captivate the assembly. Then 
came the “ Prayer of Moses,”’ unfortunately over- 
loaded with some ill-timed ornaments, and which 
would have been much more effective had it been 
left to its own natural simplicity. The third 
piece, ‘Clara,’ valse by M. Mohr, marked the 
advantages possessed by the new instruments in- 
vented by M. Sax, and recently adopted, by order 
of the Minister of War, in all the bands of the 
army: but we were also enabled to single out the 
disadvantages of this new musical organisation. 

Exclusively confined now-a-days to brass instru- 
ments, the music of our cavalry bands produces ef- 
fects often disagreeable to the most hardened ears 
The sharp notes, from the sol above the staff, pro- 
duce sounds most grating to the ear; and the notes 
recur frequently in the valse of M. Mohr. Now, 
whether this disagreeable effect is really produced 
by the new instruments, or whether it is owing to 
the imperfection with which the performers (who 
have had them but a short time) use these engines 
new to them, is an opinion I should not like 
emit lightly; I merely state the fact. 

The system of Sax possesses a real advantage 
which is, the attainment for brass instruments of 
unity in tune throughout the whole extent ofthe 
range of sounds, formerly full of gaps which tor- 
tured a composer, and compelled performers— 
modern Danaides—to fill up artificially the void 
which, owing to the physical phenomena In 
natural reverberation of tubes, seems to be ete 
However, the obstacle is not so thoroughly over 
come but that the best effects produced by th 
Sax-horns are still passages written in the media 
notes; that is to say, whose melody does not & 
ceed the lines of the musical range. Laon 
proved by the success obtained by the wg 
de Fernand Cortez,’’ composed by M. Ki ‘id { 
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In consequence, the execution was 
atisfactory, and we were at liberty to 
iadulge in the enthusiasm which the music of 
Spontini will always produce under those con- 
ditions. What powerful melody, what exalted 
feeling, in those warlike strains ; what brilliant and 
energetic rhythm ; what pride of bearing; what 

nius! Formerly, the author of these admirable 
strains would have been borne in triumph. Now- 
a-days, people were satisfied with applauding; and 
nobody thought of seeking him in the crowd, where 
he concealed his glory, to crown him with oaken 
and laurel leaves. What of it? The day must 
have been flattering to old Spontini, who was pre- 
gnt at the festival, and enjoyed incognito the 

ts of triumph. 

wThe other pleoes, all of them less applauded 
than the latter, were the pas redoublé of the 
“Juive;” the grand finale in the funeral sym- 
phony of Berlioz; a military fantasia of M. Mohr; 
a chorus from “ Armide,” executed solely by Sax- 
horns, and which confirmed me in the opinion I 
have already enounced, namely, that it is a pity 
that clarionets have been suppressed in cavalry 
bands. Then came a pas redoublé (“le Franc- 
Juge”) too romantic and too incoherent even for 
the most indulgent hearers ; the overture of “Fra 
Diavolo,” in which the fanfare in the beginning of 
the allegro, played by 100 trumpets, produced a 
marvellous effict; the “ Borders of the Rhine,’ 
vase by Hunten, arranged for infantry music; a 
chasse of Rossini, fur cavalry music; and lastly, the 
fine chorus from “ Judas Maccabzeus” (Handel), 
“Chantons Victoire!” efficiently terminated the 
musical solemnity. This last piece of your com- 
pattiot’s enjoys well-deserved favour. I really 
know of no thanksgiving which possesses a cha- 
racter more exalted, more simple, and yet, at 
the same time, more sublime. In fine, the festival 
of the Hippodrome proved that 1800 musicians 
can perform together with precision. One result 
must be a great degree of emulation amongst all 
our military bands, who may be henceforth de- 
sirous, as they come in their turn to garrison Paris, 
of contributing to similar festivals, and obtain the 
hearing of 10,000 persons: a formidable and rare 
audience. And one last result will be, every year, 
a considerable increase in the charitable fund from 
which unfortunate artists may draw relief. We 
must, then, acknowledge the importance of this 
festival, which has no precedent in the past; and 
Paris may claim the glorious initiative. 

In the novel of ** Goethe,’’ Werther exclaims, 
apropos of the marriage of Charlotte with Albert, 
“She would have been happier with me than with 
him.” This innocent hypothesis appears to have 
shocked, in their moral notions, two of our Vaude- 
Villistes; so they have treated us to a married 
Werther, and thereby shew us what would have 
become of Charlotte if perchance she had married 
her lamentable lover. In their piece, Albert 
generously cedes her to his rival, and this latter 
shews himself very little worthy of such a sacri- 
fice; for in less than two years he is unfaithful, 
Perjures himself in cold blood, and becomes an 
adulterer with all aggravating circumstances. He 
las given himself out as a bachelor to a young 
girl of good birth, who, confiding in his honour, 
has yielded to him for the purpose of avoiding an 
odious marriage which was forced upon her. 
However, every thing is discovered, and Werther 
's much embarrassed between his two victims; 
i reproaching him with having taken her away 
fake the honest Albert, while the other has a 

er who intends slaying the seducer of his 
daughter. This complicated intrigue is brought 
‘0 a most immoral conclusion, we think by the 
—— of Charlotte, who poisons herself to prevent 
oa ae ~ the life of her perfidious hus- 
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Dickens? We may be allowed to doubt it. Yet 
he has produced, at the Palais Royal, a burletta, 
which seems borrowed from Martin Chuzzlewit. 
It is entitled “ La Garde-Malade;” and I again saw 
with pleasure, under the queer features of the actor 
Grassot, the worthy Mrs. Gamp—Sairey Gamp— 
with her egotistical exactions, her tyrannical self- 
love, and the care she bestows upon herself beside 
her trembling patients, Roars of laughter wel- 
comed this amusing importation. 





RUSSIA, 
St. Petersburg, July 13. 

Immortat Pickwick has just made his bow to the 
Russians in Russian costume; in more prosaic 
language, the Pickwick Papers have been translated 
into Russian. Notwithstanding it requires a com- 
plete knowledge of Cockney language and peculi- 
arities to appreciate thoroughly the sayings, doings, 
and adventures of the hero of the tights and gaiters, 
and of his friends, acquaintances, persecutors, and 
enemies, I am told that the translation has excited 
very great interest indeed, and obtained very great 
success among all readers of this northern clime. 
Yet it is certain that Pickwick must have suffered 
cruelly in being conveyed from one language to 
another—he and his are too thoroughly and com- 
pletely Cockney. Dickens must be delighted with 
this translation; for it is impossible to conceive a 
greater popularity for a work than to be presented 
to a people and in a language so little known to the 
rest of the world as those of the Czar. 

Another personage of our acquaintance has also 
recently had the honour of being brought out in 
Russian—the coarse and clever Widow Barnaby of 
Mrs. Trollope. As I believe Mrs. T. is a red-hot 
Tory, she will no doubt be particularly gratified at 
figuring in a land where good old Tory absolutism 
flourishes in all its strength and all its glory. At 
all events, she will value her Russian honours as a 
set-off to the tarring and feathering to which her 
beloved and loving friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic hope some day to subject her. 

It is in a periodical publication called Biblioteka 
dlya Ttcheniya, which, | believe, signifies “‘ Reading 
Library,” or something of that kind, that Pickwick 
and Widow Barnaby have been presented to the 
Russian public. Inthe same Bidlioteka have ap- 
peared translations of several of Shakspere’s plays 
(very creditably executed, it is said), and of some 
others of the principal works of our literature. As 
the Biblioteka in all probability will go on to the 
crack of doom, it is very likely that in the course 
of time it will absorb many of the most important 
or interesting productions in our language. Nor 
will the literatures of other countries be forgotten. 
Already, indeed, have almost all been laid under 
contribution, especially that of France. 

A more curious hodge-podge than this said Bi- 
blioteka dyla Ttcheniya it would be difficult to find. 
It literally gives everything and something else 
besides,—history, science, poetry, romance, tra- 
gedy, comedy, philosophy, cookery, fine arts, fa- 
shions, scandal, sketches, essays, critiques (domes- 
tic and foreign), the grave and gay, the lively and 
the severe, each, everything, all is taken in its ca- 
pacious swallow. It is patronised, it is said, by 
government, and, as becomes a government protégé 
or protégée (I do not know the sex of a Russian Bi- 
blioteka), never allows a sentence to appear in any 
of its publications, whether original or translated, 
which can be twisted into a reflection on the Rus- 
sian form of government, or on anything that the 
government has done, does, or may choose to do. 
Indeed, to speak the truth, all the proposed pub- 
lications of the Biblioteka are subjected to the li- 
terary censors appointed by government, who exer- 
cise their duties with great severity, clipping here 
a sentence, there a paragraph, utterly indifferent 
to such trifling circumstances as rendering the 
author totally incomprehensible, or making him 
say the exact contrary of what he intended. 

Of all romances, those of French writers are held 
in the greatest esteem in this country, owing proba- 


bly tothe fact that the French language is more gene- 
rally spoken than any other. No works are so much 
distrusted by the government as those of France. 
On entering the kingdom, they have to undergo 
the strictest scrutiny, and frequently, before they 
reach their destination, are cruelly mutilated, pages 
being cut out, and sometimes entire chapters torn 
away. But nevertheless, as forbidden things are 
always sweet, wealthy Russians contrive to ob- 
tain possession of works which have not sustained 
the tender mercies of censors and custom-house 
officers, and it is needless to say they are prized 
very highly. 

Russian literature is as yet in its infancy ; but 
still it has produced some men of undoubted genius. 
At the present time it possesses some writers of 
no mean talent; yet they are few indeed compared 
with those of England, France, or Germany. Mr. 
Ascotchinski has lately published an Abridgment 
of the History of Russian Literature, which is said to 
be of great merit; and Mr. Cheviroff, a professor 
of the University at Moscow, has also just brovght 
out the first volume of a History of Muscovite Lite- 
rature, which has attracted great attention. Mr. 
Moravieff, too, has recently gained great popu- 
larity by the publication of a work, in two vo- 
lumes, entitled Roman Letiers. The most popular 
romance-writers of this country are Kukolnick and 
Kovaleoski. The former writes romances in which 
he drags in as many historical or eminent person- 
ages as he can, as, for instance, Schiller, Goethe, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, &c. This shews that he has 
at least great confidence in his own talent; for it is 
a daring thing indeed for an author to cause to 
speak and act men of genius so vast as to have 
earned for themselves immortality. Yet the public 
applause appears to sanction the daringness of his 
choice of heroes, and the manner in which he deals 
with them. His most admired works are Evelina 
of Wallerolle and Liezewitt. As to Kukolnick, he 
is, like Dickens, a painter of the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the middle and lower classes. His 
principal productions are, Saint Petersburg, Day 
and Night, Bulgarin and Polevoi, and Happiness 
better than Birth. 

In concluding this brief epistle, I pray your par- 
don for having written it. It is, indeed, 1 am 
aware, excessively impertinent for a man fo write 
to such a journal as the Literary Gazette about the 
literature of a country of whose language he 
scarcely knows a dozen words; but as the facts 
stated are correct, and the opinions expressed are 
those of persons well qualified to judge, perhaps 
the impertinence may not be severely condemned. 

ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
ANOTHER FAZZOLETTO, 
Florence, July 4, 1846. 
S1r,—I perceive that that Gazza Ladra of litera- 
ture, Galignani, has filched ‘‘ the handkerchief” 
which so gracefully draped your columns of the 
27th. He borrowed it, he says, from an evening 
journal, whose printer’s devil must, like another 
Puck, have “tied it, in forty minutes, as a girdle 
about The Globe”!* After detecting this petty lar- 
ceny,—too soon myself to be a victim,—lI hastily 
swallowed an ice to cool my indignation, and, leav- 
ing the café, I strolled into the Piazza Granduca, 
to use an unhacknied quotation, “ meditans aliquid 
nugarum, ut meus mos est.’’ There I stood, with 
my eyes fixed on the colossal figure, the youthful 
labour of that mighty man whom the inscription 
on his medal well designates as “ Michaele pid 
angelo che mortale!” Turning my eyes from his 
“David” to the “ Perseus” of Cellini, and calling 
to mind all the heart-burnings that make man’s 
life “‘a warfare upon earth,” and which seem more 
particularly to be the Jot of the “ genus irritabile ” 
in all times from Cellini to Haydon; taking in the 
same coup d’wil the noble groups of John of 
Bologna, Ammanato, and Bandinelli, I mutter- 


* The Globe of Zith June, and Galignani of the ist July 
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ed to myself, for the thousandth time, “ And in 
those days there were giants,” when, like Othello, 
“having a salt and sullen rheum offending me,” I 
put my hand into my pocket, and found—not what 
I sought, my kerchief, but what Torricelli found— 
“a vacuum!” Thad the conviction forced on me 
that “in these days there are pickpockets.”” The 
“ fazzoletto” was gone. I felt sad. I wonder how 
Juvenal could say, “ cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
viator.” I mourned its departure, though it did 
not cost forty guineas, like Lady D ’s “ fichu” 
at Rome last winter; nor, like Othello’s, had a 
sibyl ‘‘in her prophetic fury sewed the work ;” 
nor were 
«The worms hallow’d that did breed the silk ; 
It was not dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts ;’’ 
yet I would not undertake to say how much of 
“the thews and sinews”’ of a factory child had gone 
to its manufacture, or hor’ much “ devil’s dust’’ 
Mr. Ferrand would detect in its texture; but it 
was a sister’s gift! To supply its loss I turned 
into the Mercato Nuovo. I was determined not to 
place any further silken temptations in the way of 
the Tuscan gamins, particularly as the signs of the 
times are writ in cotton, not as in this Etruria of 
old, when the prophets of Lars Porsena 
“turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on /inen white, 
By mighty seers of yore.’’—Macau/ay’s Lays. 
“ What did Manchester mean by this?’ I thought, 
as I saw displayed in cotton before me a flaring view 
of Repeal and Conciliation Hall, Dublin,—por- 
traits of O’Connell in the four corners, with the 
usual patriotic inscriptions, “great, glorious, and 
free,’ &c. and the bitter jest of a spinning-wheel. 
* Is the Irish market overstocked with this article ? 
Are they getting tired of sounding the note of Re- 
peal through the sonorous medium of a ‘moral 
pocket-handkerchief ?? Is this the surplus ex- 
ported to Tuscany? Has O’Connell given Cob- 
den a hint that they don’t want any more of these 
‘devices ?’” I saw, with amusement, in the insipid 
Gazetia di Firenzi, a translation of O’Connell’s ad- 
dress to the “ Ray that beams for ever,” on the 
badgering he was receiving from La Giovan’ Irlanda 
for his flirtations with “gli Wighs;’” but I found 
he wound up with “ Evviva la Revoca!’’ (Huzzah 





the true Asiatic or not is not stated) ; but at any 
rate it is satisfactory to find that the Lord Mayor 
has adopted immediate measures to guard against 
its progress, as far as human precautions can be 
employed. It behoves every individual to second 
these precautions,—to discourage disquieting ap- 
prehensions, which are extremely injurious to the 
physical system, predisposing it to attack,—to be 
guarded in food,—and to promote cleanliness in 
person, habitation, and locality. 
TREATMENT FOR CHOLERA. 

Havina had some sad experience of this mortal 
malady, when it formerly struck terror amongst 
us, we will venture most earnestly to recommend 
the following application to any individuals who 
may shew symptoms tending to the danger, or be 
actually exposed to it: 

My present plan of treatment in the prevalent complaint 
of this autumn is, 

In cases of simple vomiting, not dilious, to exhibit an 
emetic ; and I consider two table-spoonfuls of mustard in 
warm water the best. 

In cases of vomiting and bowel complaint combined, I 
give ten grains of calomel with one of opium; and if the 
symptoms continue, an emetic as above, followed soon 
after by another powder of calomel and opium; placing, 
at the same time, a strong mustard poultice on the pit of 
the stomach. 

If the symptoms continue, administer every half hour 
effervescing draughts of soda twenty grains and tartaric 
acid fifteen grains. 

When there are cramps and spasms, twenty drops of 
aromatic spirits of hartshorn to the same quantity of 
laudanum taken in water; and when there is difficulty 
of breathing, add to the draught ten drops of nitrous 
ether, 

BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 


Tuts gallant officer and highly accomplished gen- 
tleman died on Tuesday, the 28th, at his residence 
in Belgrave Square. He was born of an ancient 
Scottish house, in Perthshire, Feb. 6, 1772, and 
educated in Edinburgh; and, from his earliest 
years, though he entered the army at the age of 
seventeen, not only displayed an earnest love of 
literature, but pursued its cultivation through every 








for Repeal!) The artistic world gst our 
countrymen here were gratified by seeing that the 
generous act of Sir Robert Peel to the unfortunate 
but wayward Haydon, who, I believe, had no worse 
enemy than himself, has met with its deserved 
meed of praise; ‘dolce in ogni tempo é un bene- 
ficio,”” but one so prompt and timeous merits all 
praise. It is curious that the name of Peel should 
be coupled with the last records of two of Britain’s 
most illustrious cultivators of high art. The eccen- 
tric genius who has left his grand conceptions on 
the walls of the Adelphi, Barry, had purchased 
(see Cunningham’s “ Lives of Painters’), a few 
months or weeks before his death, from Sir Robert 
Peel’s father, an annuity of sixty pounds a-year, 
but he did not live to receive, I believe, a single 
payment. We must say, without wishing to say 
a word in depreciation of the unfortunate Hay- 
don, there is a strong contrast presented by the 
gallant self-denial of Barry, who was content to 
wear a frieze-coat, and to cook his own homely 
meal,* that he might scrape together a sufficiency to 
enable him to devote his latter days to the pursuit 
of his beloved art. The thoughtless Irishman has 
here vindicated his claim to self-denial, self-con- 
trol, and self-reliance. EsquiLinus. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE CHOLERA IN LONDON. 
We learn with great sorrow that the cholera has 
manifested itself in several of the suburbs of the 
city. The excessive heat and closeness of the 
weather, and, we trust, something of the consump- 
tion of fruit at this season, have probably contri- 
buted to produce this alarming disease (whether 





* He had no beloved family to provide for. Ed. Z, G. 





change of scene to the end of his bright and hon- 
ourable career. His edition of the Marlborough 
Despatches (reviewed with deserved encomiums in 
the Literary Gazette) affords abundant proof of his 
literary attainments; but we believe that he was 
also a poet, as we know he was enthusiastic in his 
admiration of the_Muse of his country, and the 
warm friend of her native genius. Of his own race 
more than one, if we are not mistaken, has adorned 
the literature of Scotland ; and we remember, on the 
occasion of the Ettrick Shepherd’s visit to London, 
that he took a prominent part in the /éte given to 
him, and repeated to us episodically some very 
sweet lyrical and other compositions, emanating 
either from himself or members of his family. His 
address and manners were perfect ; and his gentle- 
ness in peace could only be equalled by his intrepid 
conduct in war. 





THE DRAMA. 

St. James’ s.—If a man be enthusiastic in a cause, 
he will with difficulty shew himself a good or im- 
partial critic, and most men who witness the acting 
of Mdlle. Rachel will perhaps be too much moved 





| to judge soundly. We must, then, premise that we 


warmly admired her performance of Virginie in 
Latour’s tragedy of that name, produced at the 
Théatre Frangais, on the Sth April, 1845, and 
played on Friday week at the St. James’s Theatre 
for the first time in this country. The ground- 
work of the play is well known to our readers as a 
matter of history, and also from the tragedy of 
Virginius, by S. Knowles, between whom and the 
French dramatist there are some points of differ- 
ence in treating the subject; the chief of which is, 
that with the English author the father is by far 








the most prominent character, whose pastions dy 
daughter is only made the means of cardaatie the 
her misfortunes; whilst the Frenchman has” by 
tered nearly the whole interest in Virginie _ 
wrongs and virtues are the theme of the tra sip 
Both authors have taken liberties with bis 4 
perhaps injudiciously. The real catastrophe pil 
ginia’s death, is not the consummation of Kashh 
play, which is brought to a weak, unsatisfagt a 
and German-like conclusion by the subseqy 
madness and recovery of Virginius, M, = 
has supposed, against the testimony of history, thet 

ser s.. : . t 
Virginie remained for one night in the palate and 
power of Appius, yet unscathed; certainly a fay 
artifice, probably imagined for the purpose ie 
troducing a very fine piece of descriptive poet 
So fond are the French of declamation, that they 
even will sacrifice action to it. What probabili 
is there that a self-willed, unscrupulous ome 
would thus respect the defenceless maid he had 
coveted? Thus, Claudius is made inconsistent with 
himself, as well as with the abrupt, hard features of 
the Roman character, and lowered from the tragic 
dignity to the melodramatic level of the moder 
French school of romance: 

“ Dans sachambre en dés i i 

Il frémissait de rage et oo parfait tows tan | aaa; 

Je l’ai suivi des yeux pendant la nuit entiére,” 

* . Pag * = + 
whose heroes risk their all in the prosecution of 
some uhholy end, and when this end is attained, 
stalk the stage, and gossip about their passions, in- 
stead of yielding to them. 

Icilius is killed in the outset, probably with a 
view to add fresh stimulus to the heroine's feelings, 
and around these two personages are grouped— 
Virginius, very unequally acted by M. Marius, who 
sometimes makes a sentimental twaddler of the bluf 
old soldier, whose only soft emotions are thoughts 
of his daughter ; Fabius, a well-conceived charac- 
ter, bringing out in most accurate relief the respec 
tive situations of patron and client, poor, proud, 
dignified, and courageous, but sometimes addicted 
to prosy declamation,—very poorly acted; and 
Fausta, very well played by Mdlle. Martelleur. 
In its general features the tragedy is remarkably 
clever, most faithful to manners and customs, 
marked by great energy and accuracy of expres- 
sion, and exhibiting occasionally some fine flashes 
of poesy. The faults are, a want of action on the 
stage, too great a tendency to declamation, and 
some slight, very slight, blemishes in the rhythm. 
To our English ears the monotony of the Alexan- 
drine verse is not agreeable, and almost compels 
an author to dovetail commonplaces into his play: 
but this is a national defect. a 

To describe Rachel’s impersonation of Virgin 
is to depict the character in all the beauty an author 
would scarcely dare to hope for in the cherished fr 
of his labours; nay, beauties that lay hidden in the 
inmost recesses of an ardent, enthusiastic mind, 
despairing of being understood, and fretted by the 
inadequacy of language to express moral, deli 
cate touches, these beauties are caught up by: 
kindred spirit, and Virginie arose before us 2s from 
the poet’s brain, a living embodiment of his darling 
heroine. : 

The scene opens; the Roman maid enters, simple, 
cold, classic; not a look, not one trick of gait, be- 
trays a consciousness of the future heroine, of ay 
thing beyond the girl nurtured in the hard “ 
stoic discipline of dignified antiquity, 1 — 
beian simplicity of a nation whose citizens t M 
the necks of kings. Beautifully repressed under 
severe exterior, the girlish tenderness, from 4 
ture’s own store, dawned in her opening prayer (0 
the Penates on behalf of a deserted father, 
artless though subdued avowal : 

“Tcilius me plait. . - - 
instantly qualified : 
“,, . . on Padmire, on le vante.” 4 j 
Some dark and shadowy presentiment of ev n 
here blended with the maiden’s unconscious +4 
dity on the eve of her nuptials, as she answers 
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entreaty of Fausta, that she may divert her husband 
from public strife and the enmity of Claudius, thus 
throwing in relief the principal feature of the play. 
The subsequent colloquy between Virginius and his 
stron, Fabius, on the affairs of Rome—the inter- 
ference of Claudius himself, who interrupts the nup- 
tials by the aid of a corrupt priesthood—contribute 
greatly to the local colouring with which the play 
is deeply imbued, and, indicating the danger, con- 
clude the first act. : 

That danger is soon revealed in the second act, 
by far the best of the whole tragedy—revealed by 
the officious hint of some pandering woman at the 
feast of Ceres. Virginie returns oppressed under 
the weight of the outrage, and seeks, as it were, 
what may appear to her own staggered mind a 
transition to such abasement in the relation of the 
numerous rapes committed by Appius—that she 
herself and her listener may be brought to believe 
that Virginie is the object of unhallowed love. Her 
former uneasiness is thus explained : 

“Je supportais deja le poids de sa pensée.” 
Throughout this difficult passage, the delineation 
was perfect, without strain, without an approach to 
violence. At first, the stupor, then the gradual 
awakening of the mind, till shame is revealed in all 
its hideousness. Nature spoke first, woman shrank 
from the touch of criminal man; and as Rachel 
gave the following lines, every look and gesture 
was attuned to pudicity—a child receding with 
horror from the slimy touch of some loathsome 
reptile : , 

“Ainsi quand cette femme, d l'oeil terne et menteur, 

M’a fait voir Claudius envers moi seducteur, 

Immobile et sans voix devant mon ennemie, 

Au fond de leur projet j’ai va mon infamie.”’ 

But presents are sent to her—gold ! 

* Sont faits de ce métal qui sert pour acheter.” 

The expression is very fine; and purse-pride 
would think less of its wealth after hearing the line 
from the lips of Rachel. The finest scene in the 
play now follows,—the interview between Claudius 
and Virginie : a scene of human passion struggling 
away from the interests of ambition, and contend- 
ing against a stern sense of honour and virtue. 
Appius Claudius (most cleverly acted by M. Ra- 
phael Felix, a brother of Mdile. Rachel) enters; 
Claudius, a Roman irreligiously sceptic, therefore a 
man in whom there is no hope save from the chance 
bent of his passions—haughty by station, over- 
bearing from satiated ambition, merciless because 
his power is precarious. The intensity of his fatal 
passion he is ashamed to own even to himself, much 
more to his dependents ; and he qualifies the love 
he cannot conceal in a way dissonant with our re- 
fined ideas, but probable in the reckless conqueror 
of those fierce spirits, smarting under the sense of 
the injuries sustained by his patrician race at the 
hands of an ungrateful and wayward populace whom 
he detests : 

“ Virginie est du peuple ; 4 ]’ardeur qui m’entraince, 

Je comprends que |’amour est bien prés de la haine.” 
At first Claudius urges his suit as the powerful 
tyrant of Rome. Virginie, compelled to liaten, still 
under the influence of girlish feelings, views him 
with horror but with fear. Appius gradually lapses 
from the pride of power and pleads more humbly ; 
—pleasure, wealth, honours, power, Rome, the 
haughty Decemvir himself lay at her feet; but 
Rachel in her superb answer, 

“... Tien ne vaut mon honneur,” 
was magnificent of cold, impassible dignity. Un- 
able to revenge, she towers above him. She even 
Tejects the last offer of his hand. Enraged, the 
seducer reveals his malice: Jcilius is dead! The 
Poor girl sank under the blow. Nothing could 
exceed the touching, exquisite tone of her Jament. 
But Fausta unmasks the traitor: Jcilius has been 
a and Appius is the murderer. Every bar- 
oe pe broken, the indignation that had smoul- 
y ~ Within breaks out in one of the finest bursts 
oor = have witnessed on the stage. Appius 
in a threaten Fausta, and addresses Virginie 
pation of himself; 





* Quelle audace ! 
Vous osez me parler, me regarder en face! 
Au lieu de fuir d’ici pile, confus, interdit, 
Vous osez m’aborder. ° ‘ a 
. * * * +. 7 
La Romaine vous hait, l'amante vous méprise.” 

The weak, timid girl, as it were, sprang into 
action; her whole frame seemed electrified under 
the workings of aroused scorn and hate; and the 
man could but crouch as her full black eye flashed 
upon him. 

Little occurs in the third act to evolve the powers 
of Mdlle. Rachel. M. R. Felix bore the principal 
part, and acquitted himself most efficiently, proving 
an able and proper actor, free from the bombastic, 
declamatory style of most French tragedians. 

The fourth act introduces the forcible description 
of the night spent in the palace of Appius, and so 
finely given by Rachel, whose character, now fully 
developed, vividly portrays how sternly her Ro- 
man prototype was tempered. 

Escaping from the grasp of the Decemvir, she 
rushes in, breathless and in disorder—witnesses 
are present—she a maiden who formerly 

at Se jaurais regardé comme un crime 

De penser en secret ce qu’il faut que j’exprime.” 

But the daughter of Virginius has been insulted, 
her honour attempted, and bashfulness and timidity 
are contemned ; the proud woman, smarting under 
the outrage, disdains conventionalities : 
* Et je vous dirai tout.” 
How graphic is every look and motion of the ac- 
tress as she embodies before the stricken auditory 
the fearful emotions she has undergone : 

«11 me semblait entendre et voir pleurer les ombres 

Victimes d’Appius. Toute a leur souvenir 

J’é coutais, je tremblais, je le sentais venir. 

. * . * . - 

Immobile et debout, sans fermer la paupiére, 

Le bruit réglé des pas lourds et retentissants 

M’engageait au sommeil, et fatiguait mes sens. 

* . * * . 

Sa lampe, seul espoir, soutenait mon courage, 

Mais la flamme tremblait au vent de son passage, 

Et je craignais de voir mon seul espoir détruit.” 

And when at last, scarcely able to stand, the frame 
worn out with fatigue and anxiety, her voice seemed 
barely equal to the task of ending the tale, suddenly, 
as she exclaimed : 

‘‘ A mon tour je devins menagante et hardie, 

Comme l’avare arrache aux feux de l’incendie 

Son tresor, du palais d’un tyran subornenr, 

A travers les dangers, j’emporte mon honneur !” 
As the mind roused anew with the recollection of 
honour’s safety, flesh itself revived! fresh blood 
rushed from the swelling heart, and her proud, full, 
rich voice, firm once again, became manhood it its 
pride! It was beautiful. The fifth act is mostly 
declamatory, and of it we can only record the fine 
enunciation of Rachel. The play concluded, and, 
as the last spark shone from the splendid spirit, 

“ Prouvez en le versant que mon sang est a vous.” 
we could but think with admiration that Rachel, 
not so much by any one striking illustration as by 
the general tone which pervaded her acting, had 


| fully represented the heroic daughter of that extra- 





ordinary race of men‘whose only feelings were stoi- 
cal; only love, patriotism; and only virtue, honour. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre—On Tuesday an opera 
buffa, called Don Gregorio; or, L’ajo nell’ imba- 
razzo, with the name of Donizetti appended to it, 
was produced for the first time. Any thing much 
more unworthy, in any point of view, of the musi- 
cal resources of this theatre, and the taste of the 
audience, has rarely or never been heard here. 
The plot of operas is allowed to be, in some mea- 
sure, exempt from criticism; but in this it is tri- 
vial beyond a joke, and exhibited without the 
slightest pretensions to good taste. Young La 
blache plays the counterpart of the fat boy in Pick- 
wick ; and old Lablache nurses the representative 
of a baby, which is handed over to Castellan, and 
finally makes its appearance before the curtain, 
with the rest of the performers, in the arms of its 
grandfather, Fornasari: the story being that the 
sons of a severe old marquis are secretly married, 


in spite of his injunctions, and with the aid of a 
good-natured old tutor. But, talk of liberties with 
original works, there never was any thing so mauled 
as this. Probably being an early production, it 
does not contain such music as has since added 
credit to the author; but what was Donizetti’s 
and what was somebody else’s, it was difficult to 
say. The overture was positively that to Faust ; the 
romance sung by Mario, about as badly as possible, 
was his own contribution to the medley—the mu- 
sic said to be by Alari; and Castellan attempted 
an aria of De Beriot’s, set about three tones above 
her compass; so that altogether the effect of this 
hash, as may be conceived, was most abominable. 
It is painful to think that such a band and such 
singers should be so misused; and that an audi- 
ence, professedly connoisseurs in music, should be 
so wrapt up in the mere fashion and display of the 
Opera-house as to be either insensible or careless 
about the music. The house was excessively full, 
and honoured by the presence of the Queen and 
Prince, the King and Queen of the Belgians, and 
other royal and distinguished personages. 

Drury Lane.—La Juive was produced by the 
Brussels Company, and excellently given, both by 
the vocalists and instrumental performers. 

Sadler’s Wells re-opened on Saturday, under the 
management of Mr. Phelps, with Shakspere’s Henry 
IV. very fairly cast, and played to a crowded audi- 
ence. 

The Queen's Theatre——Here Mr. Abington has 
been pursuing his projected course, with the legiti- 
mate drama performed in an appropriate style. 
The Merchant of Venice, Venice Preserved, and other 
sterling plays, have elicited his own talents and 
the talents of his company, who get more together 
by practice, and consequently produce more de- 
cided effects. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE VINE.* 
Anacreontic. 
Fame, be the soldier’s idol, 
The poet’s bride! thou'lt ne’er be mine! 
choose a merrier mistress, 
The lively, laughing, loving vine! 
Hail to her clasping tendrils! 
Hail to her shower of luscious grapes! 
Hail to her lavish vintage, 
Welcome in all its myriad shapes! 
*Mid all her Protean changes 
She’s ever full of grace and charms ; ° 
Whether in budding beauty 
She spreads her fond caressing arms, 
Or ’neath a broad-leafed garland 
Shews her full Tyrian-purple eyes, 
Or pours in wine her spirit, 
Which raises ours unto the skies! 
In every form she’s witching ; 
But dearest in the last, in this, 
When melting in the goblet 
She proffers a nectarean kiss ! 
Her ruby lip ambrosial, 
I'll press a thousand times to mine, 
And swear eternal fealty 
To the inspiring peerless vine ! 
ELeanor Darby. 


VARIETIES. 

The Haydon Subscription.—Notwithstanding the 
liberal amount of subscription advertised in last 
Gazette, and amounting to nearly 1400/., the Com- 
mittee still feel the inadequacy of the sum to carry 
out the permanent provision of an annuity for the 
decent support of the late artist’s widow and daugh- 
ter. We do hope, for the sake of our reputed 
public character for benevolence, that a sufficiency 
may be immediately contributed to satisfy so afflict- 
ing an appeal. 

Caricatures.—Four new HB.’s hail the ministe- 
rial changes. They are, an Irish Faction-fight, 
full of Irish character, the Opposition attacking the 
Peel Cabinet. “ Medea” represents the ex-Pre- 
mier in that character, being drawn through the 
lair by winged dragons, viz. Cobden and Bright. 
“The Protectionist,” a vision of 1847: Sir R. Peel 











* From “ Songs of Autumn,” 
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carrying the downfal of the Irish Church and the 
Repeal of the Union—the figure admirably expres- 
sive. And lastly, the “ Fall of Cesar,” the same 
statesman falling in the Capitol under many dag- 
gers. 

The British Museum. — On Friday 45,000/. were 
granted by the House of Commons to defray the 
annual expenses of the British Museum. Mr. 
Hume threw out some valuable suggestions for the 
improved government and management of that in- 
stitution. He observed how irresponsible the high 
body of the trustees (chiefly great official and over- 
wrought personages) were, and how the direction 
thus fell into the hands of a few of the less elevated 
members who had time to attend, and who, in fact, 
ruled the Museum. He earnestly recommended 
the appointment of a board of another character, 
as advised by a Committee of the House ten years 
ago. He was also for throwing the place more 
open to the public, and for allowing it to be visited, 
as well as the gin-shops, on Sundays —a compe- 
tition which might effect much moral good, Mr. 
Ewart followed in the same course of remark ; and 
in regard to the library, suggested that the dupli- 
cates enforced by law should be sent to form other 
establishments of the same kind in Westminster, 
Marylebone, Finsbury, and Lambeth—a hint which 
seems likely to be acted upon. 10,0002. of the 
above 45,000/. is destined for the purchase of old 
books, to render the library more complete. 

Vauxhall Gardens, in defiance of all reclamation 
and contradiction from The Chisholm, and other 
authorities in that noble charity the Scottish Corpo- 
ration, got up what they called a Highland Even- 
ing, under its auspices, on Wednesday, and had a 
number of mountebanks, disguised as Highlanders, 
to carry out the pretence. They made the gar- 
dens look gayer than usual, but we must repre- 
hend such disingenuous means to attract public 
curiosity. 

At Cremorne Gardens they are also straining 
every nerve to excite the multitude to attend ; and 
we hear that some of the temptations are demo- 
ralising enough. 

Westminster Bridge—The Literary Gazelle, six 
weeks ago, announced the doom and downfal of 
Westminster bridge. It seems, however, by the 
newspapers, that said bridge is likely to anticipate 
its official removal; for on Wednesday week some 
of the piers began to sink of themselves, so that its 
removal must be proceeded with forthwith, or it 
will become a source of great danger before it dis- 
appears of itself. 

Asterouds, — A correspondent of The Times says, 
on Thursday week, “‘ while observing the transit of 
7 Draconis, at between 10 and 10°30 r.M., in the 
space of about half an hour I saw nine or more 
shooting stars, frequently in pairs, from between 
Aquila and Cygnus; two were also in Cassiopca, 
and others in the zenith near Draco. As the num- 
ber was greater than I have ever seen in so short 
a time, excepting the November asteroids, I have 
thought it worthy of notice.” 

News from Rome.—‘' The Times Office, Monday 
Morning. The Paris papers of Saturday have 
reached us by express, together with letters from 
Rome of the 18th instant, announcing that, on the 
preceding day, Pope Pius 1X. published an am- 
nesty in favour of political offenders, from which a 
small number of ecclesiastics, officers of the army, 
and public functionaries, are alone excluded.” See 
Litercry Gazette, No. 1537, for the announcement 
of this important fact, which has about six weeks 
later found its way from Paris, by express, to the 
Times !! 

The Geological Society of France intend to have 
this year an extraordinary meeting at Alais (Gard). 
The members will assemble at the above town on 
Sunday, August 30th. The Society, in selecting 
Alais, have been influenced by the great geological 
interest of its environs. The town, built on one of 
the richest coal-districts of France, and which has 
become a centre of the iron-trade, is situated on 
the confines of the ancient and secondary forma- 








tions, where, near Alais, likewise are iron and lead 
ores. The puenomena developed there, too, have 
given to the jurassic limestones of this neighbour- 
hood characters which have been interpreted dif- 
ferently by geologists, and hence their study is 
worthy the attention of the Society. The tertiary 
formations also, and the volcanic rocks of Vivarais, 
which approach within a few leagues of Alais, are 
interesting objects.—We fear the place of meeting 
is too far south even for Southampton, where the 
British Association assemble on the 10th Septem- 
ber; and where, owing to the renown of this year’s 
president, numerous French geologists were ex- 
pected to be present. 

Earthquake at Smyrna,—A dreadful shock of 
earthquake occurred at Smyrna, at 50 minutes past 
5 o'clock, p.M., on the 25th ult. The atmosphere 
was quite calm, but the sea much agitated, and the 
amazed city as if rolling on its waves. Minarets 
and houses were thrown down, and others greatly 
damaged. Several persons were killed, and the 
wreck and terror throughout was sad to behold. 
The movement was from north-west to south-east, 
and continued for nearly a minute; and about the 
same time a shock was felt at Mytelene. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Dost Mohammed Khan, by Mohan Lal, illus- 
trated with 19 portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30%.— Bordeaux, its 
Wines, and the Claret-Country, by C. Cocks, B.L., p.-8vo, 
8s. 6d.—The Rose Amateur’s Guide, by T. Rivers, 4th 
edit. fep. 6s. wee Virgil Improved, by the Rev. J. 
Pycroft, B.A., fep. 8vo, roan, 3s. 6d. — Ditto, with English 
Notes, fep. 8vo0, roan, 7s. 6d.—D’ Aubigne’s Discourses and 
Essays, royal 12mo, cloth, 3s.; 12mo, cloth, 2s.; ditto, 
sewed, ls. 6d.—A Scriptural Guide to the Duties of Every- 
day Life, compiled by a Lady, 8vo, 6s.—Anthon’s Homer’s 
lliad, first Three Books, edited by Dr. Major, l2mo, 6s.— 
Transactions of the British Archwological Association, 
8vo, 30s. — An Elementary Grammar of the Sanscrit Lan- 
zuage, by M. Williams, royal 8vo, 14s.— Noble on the 

rain, post 8vo, 6s.— Parlour Novelist, Vol. VII. Tales 
by the O’Hara Family, Part I1., cloth, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s.— 

1e Midsummer Souvenir; Thoughts Original and Se- 
lected, by Lady Catherine Long, 32mo, silk, 3s. 6d. — The 
Sailor’s Hope for Himself and the Nation, by a Naval 
Officer, fep. 5s. — Strickland’s Queens, Vol. IX., post 8vo, 
10s, 6¢d.—Ilochelaga ; or, England in the New World, edited 
by Warburton, 2 vols. post 8vo, 1/7. 4s.— Important Doc- 
trines of the True Christian Religion, by Rev. 8. Noble, 
8vo.— A Tour through the Valley of the Meuse, by Dud- 
ley Costello, 2d edit. post 8vo, 14s.—Father Darcy, Vol. II. 
completing the Book, 7s.—Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XI. 
Birds of Western Africa, 12mo, 4s, 6d.— Sibyl Lennard, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6¢.—The Tudor Sisters; a Story 
of National Sacrilege, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. Lls. 6d.—Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey, by J. Galt, 3d edit. forming Vol. X. of 
European Library, 3s, 6¢d.—D’ Aubigne’s Reformation, 8vo, 
6s.—Livy’s History of Rome, Books I. to III., literally 
translated, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Plain Adviee to Landlords and 
Tenants, 18mo, sewed, ls. — Hidden Works of Darkness; 
or, Doings of the Jesuits, by W. Osburn, 18mo, Is. 6d.— 
Outram’s Scinde, Part I1., 8vo, 7s. 6¢.— Bohn’s Standard 
Library, Vol. X. Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 3s. 6d.— 
Bentley’s Modern Literature, Vol. I. er. 8vo, half-bound, 
8s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 


1816. hm s& | 1846. hom 8. 
Aug. 1... 182 6 30} Aug. 5... « 18 5 445 
2.26 - = 5593 6. - — 5 383 
3... = 5549 - 2 « — 5316 
4... — 5500) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 
July 3lst, 1846, 

Sir,—I shall feel obliged by your stating, that the poem 
of “ The Modern Orlando” is not written by the author of 
“The New Timon,” as you seem to imagine.—I am, &e. 

Henry Coupury. 





The Inscription which may be found at Gloucester is on 
a subject eather out of the literary line. 

“8.8.” Certainly not. 

We have been very sorry to hear of the defaleation busi- 
ness in a public scientific institution ; but it is no subject 
for us to make more notorious. The unhappy lapse from 
integrity in an old and trusted servant must be subject of 
deep regret; but the amount —a few huadred pounds— 
cannot seriously affect the interests of such an establish- 
ment. 





ADVERTISEMENTs, ~~ 


—_—— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THRAq 
MADLLE. TAGLIONI most respectfully informs 
Patrons to the Opera, her Friends, and the Public that hy oe Nobis, 
BENEFIT will take place on Tnursvay Next, August Ste AREWELL 
will be performed, for the last time this Season, Donizeahe 1846, whey 
PASQUALE. Norina, Made. Grisi; Ernesto, Sig. Maries yo? DO¥ 
Sig. Fornasari; and Don Pasquale, Sig. Lablache, ¢ Dr. Malatest, 
After which, the highly successful New and Original Ballet py. 
ment, entitled “ LE JUGEMENT DE PARIS;” comprising sa ttite 
Original Granp Pas, composed expressly for this cccaddon',® New and 
the Music by Sig. Pugni, entitled Lz Pas pes Drassps, Madi M. Petre 
Madlle, L. Grahn, and Madlle. Cerito, representing the parts le. Tagtion,, 
Madlle. Louise Taglioni, Madlle. James, Madlle, Hondre ng Deties 
ie. Julien, L’Hymen; Mesdiles, Cassan and p, i r 
M. Pe ; Mercure. ‘ emelisse, Nymphes; an, 
A Selection trom a favourite Opera, in whi 
appear. pera, in which Made, Castellan yp 


RE, 


After which will be presented the Second Act of . 
LA SYLPHIDF. La Sylphide, Madlle. Taglion!; + admired Balle, 
Copere; James, M. Perrot. : clere, Mad, 


With various novelties in the BALrer Dep es = 
talent of Madile. Taglioni, Madlle. Lucile Grahn, agi comping ty 
Madlle. Louise — Made. Petit Stephan, Mesdlles, Hon adie, Cerity 
Cassan, James, Julien, Lamoureux, M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin fie, 
M. Venafra, M. Di Mattia, and M. Perrot, thi ‘ » M. Bertrand, 
duly announced. j a © particulars of which wil \, 

Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, 

Opera Colonnade. » to be made at the Bot -offce, 

Doors open at Seven o'clock ; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven, 

ao was nice ee eee 
ENRY RUSSELL, at the CITY of LONDox 
THEATRE, has the honour to announ - 
TAINMENT THIS EVENING, Aug. 1, on which occasi 
duce his latest Compositions. Boxes, %s; pit, ls; gal 6d. On 
next, Aug. 35, and Leen = week, at the Strand Theatre Monday 
opens to-day. Mr. Russell will accompany himself on Kirkms 
Fonda Pianoforte. y Kirkman and gin 








7 
TRAND THEATRE.—HENRY RUsspIy, 
lomposer of Woodman, spare that Tree,” “ The Maniac,” « 7 J 
Gambler's Wife,” “ I'm Afloat,” and many other lar Composit he 
has the honour to announce a VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT at the abee 
Theatre for MONDAY EVENING, August 5, and for every Evening dm. 
ing the Week ; on which occasion, in addition to a selection of he 4 
blished Songs and Scenas, he will introduce his newest Compasiion, 
including his musical delineation of Kt from Lord Byron's poem 
There’s a good time coming, Boys, to the poem by Charles Micke. 
Hood's Song of the Shirt—The Pauper’s Drive—I'm goin ober de Mountain 
—The Boatman of the Ohio,—and other Lh Melodies, his compositions, 
Mr, Russell will accompany himself on Kirkman and Son's Fonda Piggy. 
forte, and will enliven the Entertainment with Anecdotes of Negro Li’ 
and Character. : 
Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d.; Private Boxes, ll. ls. To commence 
at Eight o'Clock precisely. Books of the Words, 6d. each, 


NEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS— 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can ‘supply 1 

COMPLETE SET of the SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below the 
published price ; the last Nine Parts are quite new, 

r. Tennant can supply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
Casts of scerce Fossils, Geological Maps, Hammers, Elementary Col- 
lections of Shells, Mincrals, and Fossils.—The latter will greatly faci- 
litate the study of Conchology, Mineralogy, and Geology, 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, 
Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar; consisting of a great variety of Vases, Fi- 
gures, Groups, Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, Paperweights, &., 
imported and manufactured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149 Strand, 
ondon. 

Students in Geology, Mineralogy, or Conchology, can be supplied with 
Elementary Collections to illustrate these interesting branches of Science, 
at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, to Fifty Guineas each ; together with ana. 
tensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils; Geological Models, 
Maps, Books, Hammers, Xc, ; n 

Mr. Tennant gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy, with 
a view to facilitate the study ot Geology. 








RITISH and FOREIGN CLUB.—This new 
Club, under the patronage of the Earl of Devon, Ear! of Fortescue, 

Lord Metcalf, Sir George Larpent, and Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq, it 
first entered Members, will give its OPENING DINNER on MONDAY 
NEXT, August 3d, up to which time Candidates proposed will, if »- 
proved, be admitted without Entrance Fee. Annual Subscriptions: Town 
Members, Eight Guineas; and Country Members, living more than seven 
miles from London, Six Gu List of Members, Tariff, &c., may be 
had on application to the Secretary, No. 13 George Street, Hanover Square, 












GENTS WANTED.—A LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY is desirous of establishing Agents © 
London and the Environs, Respectable persons willing to engage © 
Agents will please to address J. 8., 55 Regent Circus, Piccadilly. 
A liberal Commission allowed. 











‘ : . ence a 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS- 
E. J. NT respectfully solicits fone et Ayer 
of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which m great! 
to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth's Silver -—— 
4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guineas by 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's manufacture is guaran! 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1542. 
7 33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 
R. HENDRIE, “ 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, NDSOR 
‘TENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WI . 
SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains i yes] 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary el vith Portia’ 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is la' 
5 a yin tle. 2 
steel plate of Windsor Cas! ~ Soap Tablets, Sand Ralls, Sc. prepared 


A variety of highly perfur 

without angular corners. , tion fr 
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Henprts's Parservative Tooti-Powver, an | aa 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in 4 | divesting the 
condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the —_ und ee po 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty 0 

nd colour. ais ? nous s0b- 
" Haxoats’s Morrziwe is the most beneficial extrac tof ett nai 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance 4 
also a delightful pertume. . ne ri new growt? 

‘His Gertainative Liquid is a certain specific for producing & w 
where the Hair is failing. a tion. 

Hawparr’s Corp Canam OF Rosss, prepared in great pertect silks. 

Improven Scourine Drops, for removing greasy Seat pre . 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Persons, 


the Cordillera. — VI. ** Moriamur pro Rege Nostro.”— 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLAX. For AUGUST, 1 


CONTENTS: 

I. The Army.—II. My College Friends. No. IV. Charles Russell, the 

Chapter I.—III. The Romantic Drama.—IV. 

From Uhland.—V. The Mine, the Forest, and 
Vil. Mesmeric 

—VIII, Cookery and Civilisation.—IX. The Late and the 





The GALL LERY, 
Now OPEN from Ten till Six. 
is Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. Gentleman Coimmoner 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. ne nstrel’s Curse. 
a Present Ministry. 


on Sth August will be 
nee on some IMPORTANT POINTS 


relating to the SYSTEM of the WORLD. 


the 


Lord Rosse hav: 


W. Tait, Edinburgh ; 


Next week, with Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


7 SHO 


Secretary to the C 


of Astronomy in the University 
Architecture of the Heavens,” 

ol has explained in this work 
oe structure of the universe, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 
7 Paternoster Row, London 





Dr. Nichol’s New Work. 
ready, in crown 8ro, amply illustrated by En- 
gravings, price 10s. 6d. 


By J. P. NICHOL, LL. D. 

of Glasgow, Author of “ Vi iews of 
and “ The ‘Solar System.” 
all the modifications in our views 
which the remarkable discoveries 
rendered necessary. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





RES of the MEDITERRANEAN ; 
with Sketches of Travel. 1843-45. 


By FRANCIS SCHROEDER 
ommodore commanding the U nited States Squadron in 
that Sea. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
$ OLBURN’S 


Edited by W. 


Contents For Avevust. 


-Il, The Portfolio. 
By Cyrus Redding. 


Campbell. 
Vv. 


A Sammer in Russia. 


Charles Hooton. 
Bsq.—VIII. On 


ward Kenealy, Esq.—1X. Th: 
—X. A Gallop through the che aged 
By Captain Butler, 59th Regt. —XI. T 
By ¥. Francis Ainsworth, Es 


NEW MONTH 
MAGAZINE. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
No. CCCVIII, 
I, VALERIE, A Tale. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Chaps, IV. and V. 


No. 11 —III. Life and Reminiscences of Thomas 
—IV. Horace Smith's Poetical Works.— 


LY 





‘haps » aT and V.—VI. Ban Tuvai. By 

—VII. Beau r, the Error. By G. P. R. James, 
‘yevisiting Friniey Catlege, after long absence. By Ed- 
ravels and Gpintons of Mr. Jolly Green. 

with aGlimpse of the Frontier. 


e Passes of the Persian Apennines. 
i Judith. By Charles Hooton.— 
ses.—X1V. Literature of the Month. 









I, The Opera, Le Pas des Déc: 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror Avovust. No. LV. 


I. The Widow Guirek and her little Daughter.—II. —— Language of 


Song, By J.E. 
IV 


-V. A Dramatic ag ye = in High Life. 
Vi. Summer Sports i 

By L. Mariotti.— VIII. Sketches of Celebrated Ruins, By Ni 
as Michell.—IX. Saturday Night in London: 


ier. 


By Mrs, White, 


Carpenter.—III. The Golden Donkey 
. MEMOIRS OF A PHY SICIAN. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


B 


Thomes Roscoe, Esq. 
n the South of [reland. 


— Vil. Country Life in 
i- 
The Street Markets. 


X. PIQUILLO ALLIAGA; or, the Moors in the Time of 


AN HIS 


PI nilip Ill. 
TORICAL ROMANCE, BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 
Book IV., Chaps. XI. to XVII. 


XIII OLD SAINT PAUL’S. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
With an Illustration on Steel by John Franklin, 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





The Union Magazine. 


On Saturday, August 1, with Four full Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


HE 


UNION MAGAZINE. 


Part II., Vol. IT. 


ContTENTs. 


ce rransatlantic Editor—The Jesuits—The Moonbeam—The Irish Stag— 


Tosby Hall—wW 


illiam Fleming, the Deal Boatman—Scrap from Juvenal— 


Noweh and Novelists—The Knight beer the Shoemaker—The Poor Painter 


—Sketches of British Landladies— 
tures in Spain—The Sorrows of Riz) 


Adventure—on 


nacreontic in Praise of Sherry—Adven- 
—Dinner, Dogdand Rail—An Angling 


Seeing a Child Playing with a 


Published by Barker and White, 33 Fleet Street ; and to be obtained of all 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE 


Booksellers in Town or Countr. 





for AL GUST, 


price 2s. 6d., contains :— 





1. The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 


*. Manners, T’ 


. The Aristocracy of Rank: 1 i cy ; 
t te ‘Pia 7 nk: Is it the Aristocracy of Talent ? 
mpton Court, Past and Present. 

ise of Napoleon. 


é me 
Vill. 


i. Holly Cottage. 
8. Contemporary. Orators, 


raditions, and Customs of the Shetlanders. Part II. 
ne Deer. 


By the Author of * The Fall of Napoleon.” 
The Campaign of Friedland. 


No. XII. Some Members of Lord John 


Ussell’s een tetan: Ret Charles Wood, Mr. T. Miiner Gib- 


son, Mr. 


Hawes, Mr. V » Mr. Ward. 


9 Memoranda and Sieensened, of "Madrid in 1845. 


10. Apparitions, 


ale for a Continuation of Ivanhoe. I o 
— " Li apeeed 
n a Letter t 
3 Willthe Whig Gotenmaens te and? ms ' 


Angelo Titmarsh 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 


AUGUST, price ONE SHILLING, contains: 


Truth and Falsehood, a Romance, by Mrs. Col. Thornton.—The Ca” 

tholic Doctrine of Music.—Mary Queen of Scots: the Murder of Darn™ 
ricion S Evening’ 's Adventure at a Country Inn.— 
D belet’s Works: ‘The Jesuits.—Poetry.—History of Queen 
Bertha; Haydon on Painting and Design; Hints on Angling; Works 
on the Diseases of India; New Novels; &c. &c.—Politics of the Month: 
Position and Prospects of the Ministry; he Irish Church. 


W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW; 
Foreign, and Colonial Journal. 
No. XV., 8vo, 6s., contains— 
I. Discoveries in Australia. 
. Melville's Marquesas. 
. Picturesque Antiquities of Spain. 
+ Recent Novels. 
V. Siege of Florence—Azeglio. 
. Prichard on Man. 
. Legends of North Wales. 
. State of Ireland. 
. Overland Route and Great Luxembourg Railway. 
X. Position of Political Parties. 
Short Reviews, Critical Sketches, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors, by John W. Parker, West Strand. 








or, Home, 


London : 





Price 1s. 
MACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for Avovusr 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 
Threatened Excise Infliction on Chemists—Pharmaceutical Quackery 


THE PHAR 


65 Cornhill. 
ESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and Co., will 


shortly publish the following Works. 


1, 
ENGLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Vol. I. The Mauritius and its Dependencies. By CHARLEs PripHaM, Esq., 
B.A., F.R.G.8. [Just ready. 
2. 


SAVAGE LIFE and SCENES in AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND. By Groror Frencn Anoas, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo, 
with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

[In a few weeks. 


3. 


HEIDELBERG; a Romance. 


James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


By G. P. R. 


[In August. 
4. 
MODERN PAINTERS. By a Grapvarte of 


Oxrorp. Volume the First, a New Edition, revised by the Author, and 
printed uniformly with Vol. 2, Imp. 8vo, (Nearly ready, 


WIT and HUMOUR. By Leicu 


Post 8vo, uniform with “ Imagination and Fancy.” 


Hunt 


6. 
FAUNA ANTIQUA SEVALENSIS. 


Fossil Zoology ot the Sewalik Hills. 
CauTiey. Part II, 
imperial, 


) 
The 
By Dr. Hven Fatcorrr and Major 
Elephants and Mastodons, with Twelve Plates, folio 
Just ready. 





7. 
The GEOLOGY of SOUTH AMERICA. 


CHARLEs DARWIN, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.3. 8vo, with Illustrations. 


By 


8. 
OBSERVATIONS in the SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. By Sir Jonn Her:curt, Bart, F.R.S. With numerous 
Plates, royal 4to. 





APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By Dr. ALEXANDER ALLEN and Mr. CORNWELL. 





—Amorphous Quinine—Prussic Acid—A New Variety of Gamboge— 
Chinese Vegetable Wax—Extract of Indian Hemp—Syrup of Saffron— 
Cultivation of Rhubarb at Banbury— = Pigments—Variet es and Cc lari- 
fication of Honey—The Resin of the X tili 

of Soda—Improved Pneumatic Enema—Reports on Feeding Cattle 5 with 
Malt—Free Trade in Medicines—&c. &c 


VOLUMES ONE TO FIVE, neatly bound in 
cloth, gilt, lettered, price 12s. 6d. each. 


Published by John Churchill, oe Street, Leicester Square ; Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburg an Fannin and Co., Dublin 











Part X., Auoust, 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, a Journal 
ot Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading, is now ready, 
containing the Five Numbers for August, consisting of eighty pages of Let- 
terpress, large octavo, double columns, and several Wood Engravings by 
eminent Artists. Price Eightpence-halfpenny !! 
*," May be ordered of any Bookseller. 





The Weekly Number (40) of 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, a Journal 


of Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading, printed in 
large octavo, sixteen pages, double columns, with elegant Wood Engravings, 
for the week commencing August Ist, contains, Alnwick Castle, Iustration 
—The Sea-Side Visitor—Preservation of Eight Sailors—Natural History ot 
Birds, No. 1V., Illustration—Popular Year- peek (August)—Poetry: Little 
Jane; Muir-Shooting—Miscellaneous. 
Price Three-halfpence, with Illustrations. May be ordered of any Book- 

seller or Newsvendor. 


New Monthly Volume. 
HE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 
A Series of Works of Fiction by the most celebrated Authors. 
Fep. 8vo, price 2s. sewed, or 2s, 6d. in extra cloth, 


« One ot the cheapest publications of the day.”—Spectator. 
“ An extraordinary specimen of the cheap literature of the age.”—Bath 











raid. 

« One of the cheapest and most valuable series of books that could be 
offered to the public of any country, ”"—Cork Examiner. 

“A promising enterprise.” —C ritic. 

« Amongst the numerous candidates for 
few that have greater claims on the public 
Advertiser. 


yey we believe there are 
than this.”—Bent’s Literary 


Now ready; Volume Seventh, 
TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY. 
By JOHN BANIM. 
Part Seconp—containing “ THE NOWLANS.” 


of trish novels. The author is one of the most masterly 
of national character that has yet appeared in Ireland.’ 
« The author is truly a man of talent and genius.” —Z: 
“ No writer has, we think, yet arisen who has exhibigea the a 





us has produced. Since the appearance of the earliest and best of the 

Waverley Novels, nothing in the way of literature has so excited the public 

mind as the Tales by the O'Hara Family."—New Monthly Magazine, 
Belfast: Simms and M‘Intyre. London: W. 8. Orr and Co. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND ¢ COLONIAL LIBRARY, 








In post : Bro, 2s. Gd. 
ETTERS from MADRAS; or, First Impres- 
sions of a Residence in India. 
By a LADY. 
On September Ist, 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIS- 


TORY of the HIGHLANDS. By Cuartezs St. Jonny, Esq 





G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


«* This work is perhaps the most pow ertul altogether of the whole class 
painters 


resource of Irish romance with nearly the effect which the author betore 





2d Edition, 1s, 6d. cloth, 
The Y OUNG COM POSER; or, Progressive 
Exercises in English ence-making, 
Variety of Ex; nee oo Figurative Eanaanene ; with —— on Punc- 
tuation, &c. By Jamas Connweu. 
“ We have no hesitat the addition of ‘The Young 
Composer’ to the regular contents of every satchel.”—Colonial Mag. 








Also, 11th Edition, 2s. red; 1s. 9d. cloth, 

ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL- 
GRAMMAR; with very copious Exercises, and a oan View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, comprising Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and 
Greek Lists, which explain the Etymology of above 7000 English Words, 

“ The excellence of the Grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and 
Mr. Cornwell makes us almost despair of any decided improvement in this 
department.” —Athenaum. 


Also, 8th Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 


GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS; an Introduc- 
tion to the above. 
“ As good a book as can be used,”—Spectator. 


Also, 4s. cloth, 


. > 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons in general. Edited by Di. Anity. 

“ Much taste is displayed in this selection, Among the pieces are some 
of the best specimens of our standard works, from Spenser to our own times. 
Several old favourites, of course, are there, as well as many of superior 
merit, which we have not previously met with in a similar form.”~ Wrest. 
minster Revierv. 

Also, 3s. cloth, 


ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with a complete 
Dictionary. 
* A good school-book, with a dictionary and an index of proper names,” 
—Col. Magazine, 
*« ¢Butropius’ isa good book for beginners. This edition of it is accurately 
printed, and will form a useful school-book, as the pupils have here all 
they want, text and dictionary in one volume.’ "—Eclectic Review. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





In 8vo, 


ROGRESSION by ANTAGONISM: 


Theory, involving Considerations touching the present Position, 
Duties, and Destiny of Great Britain. 


By LORD LINDSAY. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Colour of the Teeth a Test of Consumption, Scrofula, &c. 
With 159 Engravings, price 10s. 
HE SURGICAL, MECHANICAL, and 
MEDICAL TREATMENT of the TEETH, with RULES for their 
PRESERVATION ; including a Complete Treatise on Dental Mechanism. 
By JAMES ROBINSON, 
Surgeon-Dentist to the Metropolitan Hospital, &c. &c. 
W. Webster, 60 Piccadilly, London; 
Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, U.S. 


hae NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT, 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 





« We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
every one that opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
information brought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
racter, but that it is conveyed in an ble and interesting manner. It 
is difficult to specify any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
tion than another, for all are ably dorie."—Adinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 





London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, Aug. 1, 1846. 


NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


1. 


THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Portraits of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First, 
engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland. 


2. 


RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 
A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” ‘The Red Rover,” ‘‘ The Path- 
finder,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; 


OR, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


4. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH POS- 
SESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 1845, 
Count ST. MARIE, 
Formerly 44 the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


5. 
SECOND LOVE 
A Novel, From the Note-Book of a Traveller, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


6. 
The Occult Sciences. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, anp APPARENT MIRACLES. 
From the French. 

Edited, and illustrated with Notes, byA, T. THOMSON, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Copyright Editions. 
This day is lished, price 89, 6¢., handsomely boand in half- 
aud Cabellished with hae Postaits of bir Mobert Walpole sed Cole, 
rine “Shorter, his first wife, Dorothy Viscountess ‘Townshend, the 
Duke of Argyle, and George Montaga, Esq., Volume the First of” 
ENTLEY’S MODERN 
oe the Letters of Horace Wi 
To be completed in Six Vi 5 
Part IIT. of this Series is also now ready, embellished with Two Por- 
traits, price 3s. 6d. 


With Contributions by the Archbishop of Dublin, the Author 
of ** Stories of Waterloo,” Albert Smith, Miss Costello, E. V. 
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